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£ are not free: Freedom doth not consist 





In musing with our faces toward the Past, 
While petty cares and crawling interests twist 
Their spider-threads about us, which at last 
Grow strong as iron chains to cramp and bind 
In formal narrowness heart, soul, and mind. 
Freedom is recreated year by year, 
In hearts wide open on the Godward side, 
In souls calm-cadenced as the whirling sphere, 
In minds that sway the future like a tide. 
No broadest creeds can hold her, and no codes ; 
She chooses men for her august abodes, 
Building them fair and fronting to the dawn ; 
Yet when we seek her, we but find a few 
Light footprints, leading mornward through the dew: 
Before the day had risen, she was gone. 
And we must follow; swiftly runs she on, 
And, if our steps should slacken in despair, 
Half turns her face, half smiles through golden bair, 


Forever yielding, never wholly won. 


BY F¥AMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 

Topic, July 9-15. A Good Vacation. Mark 
6: 7, 12, 13, 30-32, 

It must have been earned. This vacation 
which the apostles took at Jesus’ invitation 
came after they had been doing some of the 
hardest work of their lives. No one who 
leads a butterfly existence has any right to 
holidays. There is too much to do in this 
world to justify any one who has average 
health for being lazy or idle, and the best ap- 
petite we can carry to our vacation is a sense 
of having performed faithfully the routine 
duties of a year, and having done, wherever 
possible, additional works of kindness and 
mercy that represent the outgo of Christian 
love. We need not, it is true, look back upon 
a record of entire success in our labor or of 
absolute freedom from mistakes and failures, 
but we ought to have no relish for a vacation 
if we have not tried during the past year to 
fill our places in God’s great, working world. 


But a vacation must have relation to the 
future as well as to the past. That is the 
best vacation which finds us at its end eager 
for work again. Here is a splendid principle 
to govern our scale of expenditure, the length 
of our journey and the character of our occu- 
pations during a vacation. If we come back 
feeling that we have spent more than we can 
afford, have failed to get those great essentials 
of a vacation, rest and change, and have not 
steadier nerves than when we went away, 
then our vacation is practically a failure. 





That is a good vacation through which the 
Christian life persists. It almost seems as if 
enough has been said touching the duty of 
Christians to take their religion with them to 
the mountains and to the shore, to help the 
church services in the town where they may 
sojourn, and to stand for their principles in 
the midst of many temptations. But as 
surely as the summer returns must the note 
of warning and counsel be sounded forth. 
Yet those to whom Christianity is a real 
thing, who are trying to live under its in- 
spiration through all the working year, can 
hardly fail to want to carry it with them 
wherever they go. Indeed, we believe that 
some to whom these lines are addressed are 
already anticipating quiet seasons of closer 
fellowship with God as they tarry under some 
great spreading tree with the New Testament 
or some strong message of poet or preacher at 
hand, who will, as a matter of course, im 
prove every opportunity which a change of 
environment is almost sure to provide of ren- 
dering Christian service here and there and 
of constant witnessing for Christ by the 
sweetness and gentleness of their living. 
That is a splendid vacation through which 
the Christian’s life runs like a sparkling 
brook through a meadow, but gaining mo- 
mentum so that its flow is swifter and 
deeper when it emerges into the wider field 
of active human interests. 





Yet, having said all this, let us not forget 
that vacation means a play time and a good 
time. God, who giveth his children all things 
richly to enjoy, means to have them happy 
and care free through vacation days. See to 
it, then, that you have your play time, but 
not at the expense of others or of your Chris- 
tianity. 


The New England Chautaqua 


The twentieth annual session of this Sun- 
day School Assembly this year offers an at- 
tractive program. Its musical department is 
to be in charge of Dr. Jules Jordan of Provi- 
dence, who has had a large chorus in training 
for the assembly during the last winter, in- 
suring excellent musical entertainment. Am- 
ple provision has been made for instruction 
and entertainment for the children. Mrs. 
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Louie Erville Ware of Worcester will conduct 
‘young travelers’’ on a journey through the 
Holy Land. Miss A. L. D. Swan will have 
charge of physical culture classes. Dr. Alfred 
Noon will make the daily temperance hour 
full of interest. Prof. G. W. Pease of the 
Bible Normal College will for the fourth sea- 
son give instruction to Sunday school teachers, 
and Rev. A. E. Dunning, superintendent of 
instruction, will have a Bible normal class. 
The list of lecturers, dramatic readers and 
impersonators is exceptionally attractive and 
the topics are fresh and varied. Among the 
speakers are: Drs. S. Parkes Cadman of New 
York, Arthur Little of Boston, Edgerton R. 
Young, the missionary among the Indians of 
Northern Canada, H. C. Hovey, Chaplain 
Tribou of the United States Navy, W. G. 
Puddefoot, Profs. W. R. Brooks of Smith Ob- 
servatory, R. M. Alden of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Gen. Curtis Guild, Jr., Hon. 
A. S. Roe, Misses Carolyn S. Foye and Abbie 
May Evans. Recognition Day this year will 
be memorable because the address will be 
given by Bishop J. H. Vincent. The session 
is from July 17-28 and the grounds were never 
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YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK, 
va TH CREAT LAKES. 


Next Party Leaves Boston Thursday, July 6. 
Send for desciptive book. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St., opposite School St., Boston. 





ITALY, EcyPT and Hoty LAND 
by the PRINCE LINE. 
New, first-class fast steamers.... 
Rates lower than by other Lines. 


C.B. RICHARD & CO.,G.P. Agts. 
Prince Line, 61 Broadway, N. Y, 


ADIRONDACKS. 
WAWBEEK, sanawic'raxe. 


OPEN JUNE 20th. 
INDIAN CARRY GOLF LINKS. 


For Booklet address J. BEN HART, Proprietor, 
Wawbeek, Franklin Co., N. Y. 











ROUND WORLD, ORIENT 
UIS®, Ete. Party leaves Oct. 14 round world; Feb. 1t 


CR 
more inviting than now for those who seek @ | grand 3400 Mediterranean Cruise, the cheapest and mos, 


summer home and rest among the trees. 


attractive trip leavin; e U. 8. next yea 
F. C. CLAR a Broadway, New York City. 
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Real Comfort. iB 


In traveling on the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway’s great 
through trains, you do not have to dig very deep into the imaginative part of 
your nature to convince yourself that you are doing the journey in comfort. 

Now this is due not only to the fact that your surroundings are made cheerful # 
and pleasant by means of latest improved conveniences and considerate atten- 
tion from polite employes, but the roadbed and tracks are maintained in a perfect 

The train is at a perfect balance; it rides true and easily. = 

Experienced travelers use the Lake Shore for travel between Cleveland, 
Toledo, Chicago, Buffalo, New York and Boston. 

When you buy your ticket over this line your investment covers the best : 
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A. J, SMITH, G. P. & T. A, Cleveland, O, 
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Tie Tian OF THE real NORTHERN IS THE TRACK OF EMPIRE. | 











opportunities in America. 


ger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 








It traverses the ficld of commercial development of the next 
quarter century. The Northwest offers to-day the greatest 
The GREAT NORTHERN RAIL- 
WAY is the highway of trade and travel of this growing em- 
pire, with unexcelled service; fast modern vestibuled trains, 
crossing the Rocky and Cascade Mountains by daylight. _Il- 
lustrated information from F. 1. WHITNEY, General Passen- 





(Mention this Publication,) 








The Congregationalist’s Publications. 


SHORT, COMPREHENSIVE, POPULAR. 


The New Free Church Catechism 


Just issued in England by a representative 
committee of eight evangelical denominations. 
Handbook Series No. 23. Price, 4 cts.; 100 copies, $1.25. 


Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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OVER fifty years the great specific for pain, 
Pond’s Extract. Be careful! standard remedies 
are always counterfeited. 





THROUGH TRAIN SERVICE BETWEEN BosTON 
AND PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE AND WASH- 
INGTON.—“Colonial” and “Federal” expresses 
via Pennsylvania Railroad. Every one who travels 
appreciates a through train. The “Colonial Ex- 
press,” leaving Boston week days at 9.00 A.M, and 


the “‘ Federal Express,” leaving daily at 7.00 P.M, |. 


are through trains between Boston and Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Washington, running via the 
*‘ Steamer Maryland Route” and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. At Harlem River they are taken bodily 
aboard the iron transfer steamer and carried 
around New York, across the Hudson, and placed 
on the rails again at Jersey City. This is a unique 
arrangement, as gratifying as it is novel. The 
“Colonial” carries through Pullman Buffet Parlor 
cars and the “Federal” through Pullman Buffet 
Sleeping cars. By aspecial arrangement passengers 
via the Fall River Line are also saved the annoy- 
ing transfer through New York City, and are trans- 
ferred by the Pennsylvania Annex boat from the 
Fall River Line pier to the Jersey City Station of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, making direct connec- 
tion for Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad is the only line provid- 
ing this through service between Boston and Wasb- 
ington. For tickets and information apply to agent 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co., 205 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


New ENGLAND’s RIVERS AND MOUNTAINS.— 
The rivers and mountains of New England, toward 
which the romantic thoughts of many thousands 
are just now turning with pleasurable anticipations 
of midsummer comm inion, have been taken as the 
text of two timely albums just issued by the Boston 
& Maine Railroad. They are entitled Rivers of 
New England and Mountains of New England, re- 
spectively, and make most attractive and fitting 
companions to last year’s volume, New England 
Lakes. The beautiful photographic half-tone re 
productions of river and mountain scenery with 
which the books are filled literally speak for them- 
selves, for the seore or more of full-page pictures 
are unhampered by printed description. These 
charming collections, represeating the highest 
development of photographic and typographic art, 
not only do justice to the wonderful scenery they 
depict, but form an artistic brochure that will 
adorn a table in any parlor. A copy of either will 
be sent by the passenger department of the Boston 
& Maine Railroad, on receipt of six cents. Intend- 
ing vacationists should also send at once for a copy 
of the Boston & Maine excursion book, which gives 
all essential information regarding any summer 
res rt in its great territory, including fares, hotel 
and boarding house rates, ete. This book will be 
mailed free on request. 


THE POPULAR ARTERY OF TRAVEL SouTH.— 
The Southern Railway, via Washington, maintains 
a superb service of magnificently equipped trains, 
which leave New York daily at 2.55 and 4 25 p. M., 
and 1210 midnight, reaching, without change of 
ears, all of the principal Southern cities. The 
Washington & Southwestern Vestibuled Limited, 
which has long been famous as one of the most 
superbly equipped trains in America, now has an 
added feature of attraction im the form of a beauti- 
ful library and observation car that will be appre- 
ciated by the traveling public. The car is for the 
use of all passengers holding Pullman tickets on 
the train, and is handsomely furnished with easy, 
richly upholstered, movable chairs. It also has a 
wide, fully covered extension platform at the rear, 
capable of accommodating a large number who pre- 
fer to travel in the open air and enjoy the unob- 
structed view of the whirling panorama. Another 
great train which has been recently put into serv- 
ice is the Washington & Chattanooga Limited, via 
Lynchburg and Bristol, which is composed of Pull- 
man drawing-room sleeping cars, New York to 
Chattanooga, Memphis and New Orleans. Com- 
bined parlor and observation café cars are attached 
to this train and are operated between Radford, 
Va., and Attalla, Ala., serving meals at all bours 
upon the European plan. Luxurious chairs in the 
parlor compartments are available at a modérate 
charge, the observation portion of the car aff..d'ng 
&@ most comfortable location for viewing the mag- 
nificent scenery. Passengers occupying Pullman 
cars have use of these cars without extra cha: ge. 
New York & Florida Express, leaving New York 
2.55 Pp. M., and the United States Fast Mail, 12 05 
A. M., are two other fast trains giving most perfect 
through Pullman car service to Florida and all 
points South. For full particulars cll on or ad- 
dress G. C. Daniels, N. E. P. A., 228 Washington 
Street, Boston. 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 
Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PER YEARIN ADVANOK, $3; 2 YEARS, $5; 5 YEARS, $10, 
SINGLE Copy, 6 CENTS. 
Iv PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR, 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 





RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of on the address label. If a special receipt 
stamp must be sent with the remittance. 





Financial 


SUCAR. 


Our weekly market letter, now 
ready fr delivery, is devoted to 
the Financial Situation, Con. 
Tobacco, Sugar, Dom’ ‘on Coal 
and the Steel stocks. A copy will 
be mailed upon application and we 
respectfully solicit a share of your 
patronage. 


INTEREST allowed on deposits. 
ADVANCES made on collateral. 
NEW YORK and BOSTON 
STOCKS bought and sold on commission 
for cash, or carried on margin. 
PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 
DESPATCHES from the leading 


Financial Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 


Corey, Milliken & Co. 
(Established 1890) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311, and 312 Exchange Building, 
BOSTON. 
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HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Ninety-First Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1899. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 











26,500.00 
790,511.83 
1,326,630.00 
90,800.00 
Gas pee en and Bonds. dp eherorosopapoeseses 172, 1557.00 
Rall Road Stocks..........cccccceeceesseeeee 4, 088, 194. * 

Bank StOcks ........ccccccrccccccccecesvecees "339, 450.00 
a Lo a einai , a sop aaus(ucseenee 91 1500. 00 

onds an ortga es, veing 1st lien on 
Real Estate....... * odepbins ¢ . agesedasgocser 248,498.33 
Loans on Stocks pa yable on demand..... 121,625.00 
— uncollected and in hands of 
debonadae dies ccsapessweates spennsecee 533,983.99 
ne mst Réss and accrued on ist Janu 
rot __ etpaenanenetn tone needa SARI: — : 50,034.18 
#i2,161,164.79 
LIABILITIES 

Cash Capital .....ccccceccccccccccese . $3, gees 000.00 

Reserve Premium Fund.............+.+- 4,04 8,577.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, "684,785. 43 
Net Surplus....r.cccccccccccccceccecsecces 4,427, 36 


#12,161,164.79 
Surplus as regards pew holders - §7,427,802.36 
D. HEALD President. 
J. HL WASHBURN, E. G. SNOW, Vice-Presidents. 
T. B. GREENE, ’A. M, BURTIS, Secretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS, 


. H. CHENEY, }',. 
E. H. A. CORREA, Fc. BUSW ELL, 5 448’t Secretaries. 


New YORK, January 10, 1899. 


HIGH GRADE INVESTMENTS. 


State, Country & City indebtedness. Large and 
small amounts paying 6 to mi interest. Inquiry 
solicited. First class S oference 


W. H. EMERSON, 31 Equitable "Bulldng, Boston. 
For particulars as to an 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE INVESTMENT, 


paying 10 per cent. net, write to 
W. W. DEARBORN, SEATTLE, WASH. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS, Tere are none ste o 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS secs... 


proved tartee in 


SEVEN PER CENT. nescta "ana Nortn ‘Daxota 


CLEAR OF TAXES . lands offered as security. We 
have made these for the rand id ell 


utmost satisfaction v8 our clien We By 
North and South Dakota Land. Write for 


E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, 'N.D D. 
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W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 
Entered as seeond-class mail. Composition by Thomas lodd 
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and, a oe eaente ot Se Some ¢ they are 
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Educational! Educational Educational — 
MASSACHUSETTS CONNECTICUT 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Manual! free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges. schools, and families ; 
advises se een schools. WM. VU. PRATT, Manager. 





“CONNEC TICUT, 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
A free education in theology in a great sere - 
For catalogue, ete., apply to Prof. B. W. BACON, 
New Haven, Ct. 


NEW HAV EN. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full reguiar course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept. 6, 1899, 9 
A.M. For Catalogue or further uformation apply to 
Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 





OH10, OBERLIN, 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


67th oars opens Sept.19. Strong Courses with Special 
Advan n the C he and copservatory of Music. 
Prof. E .. BOSWORTH, Sec’y, Oberlin, Ohio. 





CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Removes to Berkeley, seat of University of Califor- 
nia, among the foremost of our Universities, to avail 
itself of the advantages there. Curriculum remod- 
eled to present day demands. Advanced Semitics. 
Seminar in every “Special fa Teaching positive 
and constructive. facilities in istory, 
ae og Sociolegy and Practical Work. Opens 
August 2%, 1899. "Address President J. K. MCLEAN, 
Oakland, Cal. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
66th Year Opens 


HARTFOR D September 27, 1899. 
Qpenosties TH EOLOCICAL 
fr Galea orate.” SEMINARY, 


Full information on appli- 
cation to Hartford, Conn. 
Professor Jacobus. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary, 


Andover, Mass. 


The next Seminary Year begins Sept. 20. In order 
that students may have opportunity to attend the meet- 
ings of the International Congregational Council (Sept. 
20-28), lectures will not begin until Sept. 29. For cata- 
logue and information address 

PROFESSOR GEORGE HARRIS. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 





NEw HAMPSHIRE, WEST LEBANON, 


New Hampshire Military Academy 


cveperes for Government Academies and Colleges. 
Full Commercial pours 


MAJOR B. oiratt, A. M., Principal. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


THE PHILLIPS .EXETER ACADEMY. 
The 117th year begins Sept. 13, 1899. hty 
Scholarships awarded to students of high wa. ing. 
Six important buildings added since 1886. For 
Cataiqgne 8 rT Sis Supplement, address 

N P. AMEN, Principal, E xeter, N. H. 








MASSACHUSETTS 





MA8SACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD. 


DUMMER ACADEMY. prepares for any col- 


lege or scientific school. Individual instruction. 
sare year beyee Sept. 13,1899. PERLEY L. HORNE, 





" Massac HUSETTS, WABAN (NEWTON). 


WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL For GiRLs. 
Special Summer Term begins July 10. . Fall Term 
— 4. Dr. CHARLES H. CLARK, Waban (Newton), 

ass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 
LAWRENCE ACADEMY, 
Groton, Mass. Boys’ School. Founded 1793. 


Fits for all Colleges “ Technical Schools. Terms 
#400. Address, H. H. C. BINGHAM, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON. 


MONSON ACADEMY, 
Monson, Mass. 96th year. Fits for all Colleges 
and Scientitic Schools. Three courses. Nine teachers. 
Address JAMES F, BUTTERWORTH, A. B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR SIX GIRLS, 
HYDE PARK, MASS., Suburb of Boston. 
seus ear begins Sept. 25,1899. For circulars address 

S. SAMUEL A, FOSTER, 17 Pleasant Street. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 324 Commonwealth Ave. 


The Commonwealth Avenue School 


FOR GIRLS. 
lege Preparatory. 


Academic and Elective Courses. Col- 
The Misses GILMAN, Principals. 











MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 
0o b ggg and healthful loca- 
WABAN SCH L. on. Experienced insiruct- 
ors. Cultured home ee Classical and scien- 
tific courses. Convenient for day pupils from Buston 
and suburbs, Send for circular to 
H. PILLSBURY, Waban, Mass, 





BAPTIST HOSPIT AL, PARKER HILL, 


to take the training in asmall hospital. They must be 
refined and well educated. Desirable ages 22 to 30. 
Address Miss E. A. ANDERSON, Supt. 





Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law Schocl 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For circulars, 
address SAMUEL C. BENNETT, DEAN. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 
Worcester, 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute, “ ‘sess: 


Courses of study in Mecha ical, Civil and Electrical 
ee genre on | and Chem ured 195- “page Catalogue, show- 
ing aap ments secured by uates, mailed — 
Expenses low. 32d year. J. K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY Fer *anng Eac'c:. 


Andover, Mass. 

The 71st year opens Sept. 14. Three magn yl! Courses 

and a College Fitting Course. Twenty acres Jawn and 
reve. Four new $100 scholarships. Annual expenses 
400. Address, Miss EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Fzspares boys for any ria or scientific school. 
Library. Physical, chemical, biological laboratories, 
gymnasium, etc. New athletic field with 1%4 mile 
track. Opens Sept., 1899. De ty H. SAWYER, 
M.A., Principal, {thampto » Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


HOWARD SEMINARY yvouNd Women: 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 17th year cpems Sept. 


p a Terms per year. Academic, Coll 
and Special courses. Art, Music and 

a a yes Library and Laboratories, fine 

Gymnasi jum. 188 SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
FOR CIRLS 
Natick, Mass. Near Wellesley and Boston. Certificate 
admits to seven leading colleges. Advanced work. 
Preparation fer Kindergarten Normal Classes. Golf, 
tennis, basket ball. Illustrated catalogue. 
Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY domes chs ot*tor bot 


seuss School for both 

Located among the hilis of Northern Mass. 
Certificate admits to best colleges. New buildings, large 
mnasium. Modern labcratories. Excellent advan- 
esinimusic. $200 a year. H.8. COWBLL, A. M., Prin. 





MASSACHUS&TTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL'S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 
Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses 


of study. College pre ag 4 Permanent home and 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. Worcester, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded 18038. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 20, 1899. 


Miss Ida C, Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 28 miles from Boston. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


65h year begins Sept. 13, '99. Advanced courses for 
high school graduates and others not wishing full college 
course; also college preparatory and special. Advan- 
tages in art and music. Gymnasium, outdoor sports, 
extensive grounds, Christian home influences. For 
circular and views address the president, 


Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., Norton, Mass. 








BRHODE ISLAND 





RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES 


vounees: in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 

tes. All denominations. Thorough work in 
English: Science, Classics, Music and . Address 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B, 








CONNEOTICUT, GREENWICH, 


ACADEMY AND HOME Greenwich, Ot. 


Academy 74th year; Home 20th. Noted for successful 
mental, moral and physical development of pupils. 
Thorough teaching. Genuine and beautiful home. Un- 
surpassed healthfulness. H. Root, Prin. 


FOR 10 BOYS 


References. J. 





CONNECTICUT, FAIRFIELD. 


FAIRFIELD ACADEMY 


There is an opportunity for three or Tour Younk a | 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


F. H. BREWER, PRIN. 





CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE, 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL, 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 
An endowed school, devoted exclusively to 
preparation for college, or scientific school, ac- 
cording to Yale and Harvard standards. Ten 
regular instructors. The school was opened in 
1892, with provision for 50 boys. Enlarged 
accommodations were immediately called for 
and the capacity of the school was doubled in 
1894, Further enlargement has become neces- 
sary and has been recently provided. A lim- 
ited number of scholarships, some of which 
amount to the entire annual fee, are available 
for deserving candidates of slender means who 
can show promise of marked success in their 
studies. EpwWARDp G. Coy, Head Master, 








NEW YORK 
NEw YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 
FOR CIRLS 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL Vion. Otho. 


tion a specialty. Circular gives full particulars. 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 








NEw YORK, CLAVERACK,. 


THE HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE... 

A Classical Soutnasy oi of high grade for boys and 
irls. Healthfully and beautifully located in the 
~_ 7 River V Conservatory of Music, Art 

and Elocution. Terms moderate. For catalogues 

address REV. A. H. FLACK, A. M., Principal, 
Claverack, N. Y. 








NEW JERSEY 


NEw JERSEY, MONTCLAIR, 


Montclair M thitary Academy, 


MONTCLAIR, N. F. 
A school where the formation of character and the train- 
ing of the mind and body go hand in hand, the result being 
thoroughly rounded boys. Preparation for any college or 
scientific school. Especially cordial relations with Prince- 
ton. For ser gr address 
J. G. MACVICAR, A. M., Head Master. 











Subscribers’ hide 


Notices under this headi: five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost Sikes fiwe cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion, 








oes 15eee for his keeping, a horse weighing from 800 
000 Ibs. to work in a pair on a Gospel carriage, 
hai? days till Oct. Bestof references given. Address, 


Subscriber, The Congregationalist. 
For Bent. Ensign Co e, furnished. Fine sum 


mer residence, near depot. w house, 12 rooms, bath 

and modern plumbin *Prectric lights. — spring water 

running in house an "barn. Large barn and carriage 

house. Pleasant grounds and Saas fine scenery, 

elevation 1,500 feet. ace has been occupied all the 

your: ; has furnace, firepiace, etc. Apply to U. M. Russell, 
ilmington, Vt. 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





N. E, SABBATH PROT. LEAGUE, 28 School St., Bostou 

Boston AUXILIARY OF THE AM. MOALL ABssv 
Miss Edith Stearns, Treas., The Chariesgate, Boston. 

WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gift: 
for Whitman College should be sent to the financia 
agent Miss Virginia Dox,556 Massachusetts Ave., Bos 

, Mass., or to the President, Rev. Stephen B. L L: Pen 
i Walia Walla, Wash. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIEBTY, No. 76 re 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. jus 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperanc« 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at hom« 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin vessels 
oy eed the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen's Friend and 


 outributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
ee of same are requested to be made direct t< 
the main office of the society at New York. 
JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT. Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 








FOR ALL RELIGIOUS SERVICES. 


CHURCH HYMNS «> Soxes. 


and 8385 100, according to binding. 
—- les of 6 sane tenes ier 


A32 page pamphlet of above, loaned to Conventions. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
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Volume LXXXIV 


A Few of Next Week’s Features 


THE MANyY-SiDED DwiGut L. Moopy. The 
Great Evangelist in the Réle of Philanthropist, 
Educator, Builder, Author, Publisher, Farmer. 
By 8. E. Bridgman. 

THE PILGRIM SIGHT-SEER IN BOSTON. By 
Rev. A. E. Dunning. 

THREE IN A Row. A story by Mrs. Mary E. 
Allbright. 

SUMMER ARRANGEMENTS IN BOSTON AND SUB- 
URBAN CHURCHES. 

A FULL List OF DELEGATES TO THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL. 








The New Free Church Catechism 


Third Edition now ready. Handbook Series, 
No. 23. Price, 4 cts.; 100 copies $1.25 postpaid. 


The Congregationalist Services 
39 Services for Sunday evening and other occa- 
sions. 100 copies 60 cts. postpaid. Sample 
set, 15 cts. 








The names of David 
The Puritan Principle Brainard and Ea- 
of Amusement 
ward Payson would 
be everywhere accepted as types of the 
strictest Puritan-American self-devotion 
and earnest zeal. The one as a mission- 
ary among the Indians, the other as an 
example of zeal and efficiency in the time 
of laxity which led to the Unitarian 
schism were as far as possible removed 
from carelessness about the use of time 
or slavery to the attraction of sport. It 
may be worth while, therefore, to quote 
the one by the mouth of the other in re- 
gard to the duty of recreation, which 
men of the Puritan type are said to have 
so wofully neglected. ‘‘Remember Mr. 
Brainard’s remark,” writes Payson to his 
brother, in urging him to take care of 
his health, ‘‘ that diversions, rightly man- 
aged, increased rather than diminished 
his spirituality. I now feel that I am 
never serving our Master more accepta- 
bly than when, for his sake, I am using 
means to preserve my health and lengthen 
my life; and you must feel in a similar 
manner if you mean to do him much serv- 
ice in the world. ... Ride, then, or go 
a-fishing, or employ yourself in any way 
which will exereise the body gently, with- 
out wearying the mind.” This puts the 
matter of recreation in the right place, 
bringing it, as all the interests of our life 
must be brought, into direct relation to 
the service of Christ. Brainard and Pay- 
son would each put his own interpreta- 
tion upon right management, and so must 
we, for to our own Master we stand or 
fall. But he himself has appointed rest 
and delight, as well as work and weari- 
ness, for the body and the mind. 


A somewhat notorious 

aaa a a professsor of sociology in 

a Western college, who 

inveighs bitterly against holding prop- 
erty as unchristian and criminal, has oc- 
casionally been heard to remark that he 
is well fixed, since he receives an assured 
and suflicient salary through the generos- 
ity of a holder of property. The former 
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private secretary and present business 
manager of Count Tolstoy has written an 
article for The Young Man, explaining 
how his employer finds subsistence. Tol- 
stoy has renounced all property rights, 
but his wife is rich and he is devotedly 
attached to her and is a guest in her 
home. Before he adopted his present 
views he made over all his property to 
his wife and children, providing that each 
one of the latter should have an income 
of about $2,500 a year. To plead effect- 
ively for communism it is necessary 


- either that one should have nothing and 


be moved by yearning for what others 
possess, or else should be so well pro- 
vided for as to have leisure without care, 
so as to be free to demonstrate to others 
the nobility and necessity of giving up all 
things for the common good. 


The committee of the 
be caer International Council 
unc TOre™ has received emphatic 
appeals from friends of the Christian En- 
deavor Society, the Sunday school and 
other great Christian organizations for 
specific recognitionin the program. Rea- 
sons have been given for each one why it 
should be named even if all the others are 
omitted. Considerable disappointment 
has also been expressed because the Na- 
tional Council did not provide for the 
representation of our six benevolent soci- 
eties in the list cf delegates. The simple 
explanation of this matter is that the 
young people, missions, temperance, Sab- 
bath observance and various moral re- 
forms represented by societies are included 
in the topics chosen, and it is expected 
that they will receive due consideration 
both by appointed speakers and those who 
volunteer in open conference. The pro- 
gram has been prepared to represent 
themes of world-wide interest, which are 
inclusive rather than exclusive. There 
are many meetings of the societies en- 
gaged in various departments of Christian 
work, and many other meetings in which 
these societies are represented by their 
officers. A council of Congregationalists 
from all parts of the world, meeting only 
once in a decade, we believe should have 
a program broader than those of society 
anniversary meetings and national coun- 
cils. 


A Presbyterian clergy- 
Ministers and Wage- man has been experi- 
Earners A : 

menting by working 

in mines, foundries and brickyards. He 
announces his conclusion that if candi- 
dates for the ministry would work for a 
year among those who toil with their 
hands, they would be better able to fill 
the pews in their churches with working 
men. His statement has set us to think- 
ing of ministers with whose histories we 
are acquainted. We know one who 
earned his living as a coal shoveler and 
thus supported his mother, another who 
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was a railroad conductor, another who 
worked at his bench till he was crowded 
out by a trades union. We could give a 
considerable list of this sort, not of men 
who stepped into the ranks of labor a 
short time for the sake of sociological 
study, but who for years earned their 
daily bread under quite as hard condi- 
tions as is usual among wage-earners. 
Some of them, with knowledge of what 
they say, declare that their work is as 
exhausting and their remuneration not 
much larger than it was in their former 
callings. Several of them are successful 
pastors, and more than one of them 
whom we could mention has a national 
reputation. But they have not gained 
peculiar eminence in winning working 
men as a class. It is our opinion that 
no profession has a larger proportion of 
men than the ministry who understand 
and appreciate the conditions of wage- 
earners. The generally circulated inti- 
mations that clergymen are ignorant of 
what laboring men do and suffer usually 
come from men who know as little of 
ministers as they assume that ministers 
know of working men. 


PERT Re ee We have heard a 
‘iia ake ~ survivor of the An- 
dersonville prison- 
ers tell the well-known story of Provi- 
dence Spring. When no good water was 
to be had and the prisoners were almost 
dying of thirst, several of them prayed 
for relief, and one morning a spring of 
pure water came up out of the ground, 
which they welcomed as an answer to 
their prayers. The man who told us of it 
had no doubt that it was a direct gift 
from God. A native of the town has 
since said that his family had often got 
water at that spring years before the 
Civil War began, but that in building the 
stockade it was covered up and did not 
find its way to the surface again till 
after the prisoners had been camped there 
for some time. Was it therefore any 
less a provision of Providence than it 
would have been if it had never appeared 
there till it met the desperate need of 
those Union soldiers? We think not, 
and we believe that the daily provision 
for our wants, often not discovered, or at 
least not appreciated, till the need is felt, 
is as truly the forethought of God for his 
children as though it had come as the 
manna is said to have come from the sky 
for the Israelites, or as the water was be- 
lieved to have come out of the rock in the 
desert or out of the ground in the prison 
inclosure in answer to prayer. “When 
ye pray,” said Jesus, “your Father know- 
eth what things ye have need of before 
ye ask him.” 





The incoming trusts are driving out the 
drummer. When he is a Christian, as many 
drummers are, he promotes among the 
churches a kind of fellowship which they 
can ill afford to lose. 
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History’s Perspective 


The student of history goes but a short 
distance on his way ere he learns that 
there are often marked variations be- 
tween contemporaneous and subsequent 
interpretations and appraisals of events. 
Acts and men that to the contemporary 
loom large, to the man of a century later 
seem insignificant as compared with other 
men who were more modest and more 
worthy of fame. Incidents or acts that 
were reckoned epoch-marking by those 
who saw them or acted them to the un- 
prejudiced, dispassionate critic of a later 
time seem less important, even ordinary. 
Contrariwise, the insignificant often takes 
on grandeur, and the man who played 
the minor part is by men of a later age 
deemed to have played the star role. In 
this consists what Bolingbroke termed 
‘the dignity of history.” The ephemeral, 
passionate, sordid passes away, and truth 
emerges triumphant. Seen in proper 
perspective, the large and small, the nor- 
mal and the abnormal, the beautiful and 
ugly are revealed. 

With this thought in mind it is well to 
contemplate the American Revolution, 
the anniversary of whose natal day is so 
near at hand. As we write the victor at 
Manila is the recipient of boundless hos- 
pitality at British ports in the Orient. 
Recently marines of the United States 
and British navies have fought side by 
side in Samoa. During the Spanish- 
American War Great Britain gave us 
moral support and practical aid at a 
time when our traditional friends were 
hostile. Today the peoples of the two 
nations are practically one in a feeling of 
kinship and of common destiny and duty, 
if not one in political fabric and mode of 
government. What has wrought the 
change? What has brought the multi- 
tudes in both nations to the same joint 
of sanity and charity that Pitt, Fox and 
Walpole of the English and Franklin and 
John Adams of the American branches 
of the same family had as their posses- 
sion even when the smoke of battle had 
hardly cleared away from the field at 
Yorktown ? 

Of several causes that may be men- 
tionec—a common law, a common litera- 
ture and Bible, a common basal race 
stock anda common destiny as promoters 
of democracy—let attention for the pres- 
ent be centered on the last. English his- 
torians like Bryce and Trevelyan, English 
statesmen like Mr. Balfour and Lord 
Rosebery, and journals like The Spectator 
frankly admit now that—to quote Sir 
George Trevelyan—“‘it is the bare truth 
that his own governors and lieutenant 
governors wrote King George out of 
America” and that—to quote Lord Rose- 
bery 


If those nations [Great Britain and the 
United States} were ever to become close friends 
... it was an indispensable precedent... 
that the United States should become an inde- 
pendent body of states, and we on the other 
hand can feel this, that if we had remained con- 
nected with the United States... we should 
probably have been satisfied and engrossed 
with the management of that great empire, 
and should not have sought the infinite accre- 
tions which have come to our empire since 
that date. If there is to be a common bond, 
the United States comes into it infinitely 
greater and stronger than it would have been 
if it had lived under our dominion, and we on 
our side bring to the common stock a far 
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greater and wider empire than would have 
been the case if we had remained united. 

Here we have the frank admission-— first, 
by the historian, of the righteousness of 
our revolt, and, second, by the statesman, 
of the beneficent though at the time 
unforeseen effect it had in diverting 
the attention of the British settlers and 
administrators to other parts of the 
world, a fact which in no way can be 
more vividly brought to mind at this 
moment than by contemplation of the 
process of State building which is about 
reaching its consummation in Australian 
federation. 

But the whole lesson of the Revolution 
to Great Britain is not yet stated. It 
saved democracy at home, and it taught 
the British throne a new principle of 
colonial administration—government in 
the interest of the governed rather than 
in the interest of the governors. Upon 
this corner stone, hewn out of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, which on the part of the 
rebels was, as T'he Spectator now admits, 
“the most characteristically English fact 
in English history,” the whole British 
empire rests today, and only where she 
today denies this principle, as in Ireland, 
is she distrusted or plotted against. Such 
are the lessons of the American Revolu- 
tion to the British citizen as he gazes 
down the vista of history and gets the 
proper perspective. 

What does the American citizen dis- 
cover as he does likewise? That it 
was a protest that barely escaped being 
a rebellion rather than a revolution, 
so dark was the outlook for the Amer- 
ican cause at times; that it was protest 
against an ignorant and obstinate dynasty 
and aristocracy rather than against the 
English people as such; that from the 
standpoint of constitutional interpreta- 
tion there is much to be said for those 
dubbed Tories who refused to fight the 
motherland; that naught but the charac- 
ter and will of Washington triumphing 
over cowardice, ignorance and envy in 
the American ranks brought victory at 
last. As for the principles of govern- 
ment set forth in the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitution, the 
flight of time and the racial and indus- 
trial problems which face the nation 
today force the candid man to admit, as 
his fathers would not have done, that 
there are decided advantages to a state 
where democracy and social amelioration 
come by evolution rather than by revo- 
lution, where constitutions grow, are 
flexible and are not stereotyped, and 
where the suffrage is attained unto and 
therefore appreciated when won. 

If so great an event as the American 
Revolution, viewed by those who partici- 
pated in its varying forms of activity, in 
Parliament and town meeting, as well as 
on the field of battle, presented at the 
time such different aspects, aspects which 
forced families to sunder, friends to sep- 
arate, and exiled to Canada and England 
some of the best people of the colonies, 
and if today, looking back on the contest, 
the descendants of the participants agree 
in believing that out of the bloody contest 
good came to both parties—“‘from seem- 
ing evil educing good”—more good than 
evil, what then is the lesson for the hour? 
That no great change in nationalor racial 
history can occur without much diversity 
of opinion among men equally intelligent, 
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conscientious and loyal, and that in the 
working out of the plot in the hands of 
the great Dramatist most curious and 
far-reaching results depend upon events 
remote not only in time but in kind. 
Thus, if what we have recorded above be 
true, George III. and Samuel Adams are 
responsible for the peace of India and 
Egypt today, and, if this be true, who 
knows but that Weyler and Dewey may 
be names forever linked with the future 
history of Asia’s myriad hosts. 





Ministers and Marriages 


By common consent marriage vows are 
sacred. Nearly everybody feels that the 
blessing of God should be sought on the 
beginning cf each new family. Therefore 
public sentiment demands the service of 
a Christian minister at the marriage cere- 
mony. Without his presence a wedding, 
if not discreditable, is at least unsatisfac- 
tory. The vows there uttered are before 
God as well as before men. Even those 
who no longer attend church are loath to 
abandon the idea that the foundation of a 
home should be laid with recognition of 
the presence and approval of God. 

The responsibility for maintaining the 
sanctity of marriage rests to a large ex- 
tent with ministers. If they call on God 
to bless unions which they know he can- 
not bless, they degrade the institution on 
which more than on any other the integ- 
rity of the State depends. If they consent 
to join in marriage persons of whose his- 
tory and fitness for marriage they know 
nothing and take no pains to find out, 
they make themselves liable to dishonor 
the church they represent and to do 
violence to public morality. Last week, 
for example, a Congregational minister 
united in marriage to a student of Har- 
vard University a young woman who was 
publicly pledged to marry another man on 
the same day. No minister, we are con- 
fident, would willingly have a share in 
bringing the shame and sorrow certain to 
come on all those concerned in an act so 
foolish and wicked. We have been in- 
formed that clergymen have sometimes 
been persuaded to continue in ignorance 
of facts they ought to know, and to offici- 
ate in doubtful cases by the offer of a large 
fee. Any man who thus prostitutes his 
office for a bribe ought to be deprived of 
his ministerial standing. The community 
has intrusted to Christian ministers a 
sacred service. It holds the organizations 
which maintain the official standing of 
ministers responsible for their faithful- 
ness to their trust. 

The resolutions passed by the State 
Association of Connecticut last week, 
printed elsewhere, are timely and per- 
tinent. The association rightly demands 
uniform marriage laws in all the States. 
Great harm to the purity of the family 
results from the facility with which a 
husband or wife may leave their honie 
and secure in a ne'ghboring State ‘le 
divorce which their own State denies ‘vo 
them. It isa national shame that divor:d 
persons forbidden by law to remarry i} 
New York can cross the line into Con- 
necticut, and, as in a recent instance, be le- 
gally married and return to defy the law 
in their own State. 

But in these resolutions the chief em- 
phasis is properly laid on the necessity 
of caution by ministers in every instance 
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where they are asked to perform the mar- 
riage ceremony. We incline to believe 
that the statement in the preamble puts 
too strongly the responsibility for minis- 
terial mistakes in this matter on differ- 
ences between the laws in different 
States. Clergymen ought to know these 
laws before they attempt officially to act 
under them. It would be an advantage 
to public morals if they were required to 
pass an examination on these laws be- 
fore being allowed to legalize marriages. 
Too often some are disposed to make 
their ignorance an excuse, and to throw 
the responsibility on the officer who has 
granted the license. 

Ministers know that they ought not to 
marry persons who have been convicted 
by law of having broken their marriage 
vows. Such persons are not fit to marry, 
and their remarriage by a Christian min- 
ister is a wrong to the religion he pro- 
claims and to the community whose purity 
he defends. When divorced persons ask 
him to unite them again in marriage to 
other parties he is bound, before giving his 
consent, to know why they have been 
divorced. If he has any reason to believe 
their remarriage is not appreved by God 
and by the Christian community to which 
he belongs, which is broad enough to in- 
clude all the denominations with which 
he is in fellowship, let him refuse to risk 
dishonor to himself and injustice to those 
who have asked his services. The State 
has provided that its laws permitting 
marriage may be carried out by appoint- 
ing officers with power for this purpose, 
in case ministers are unwilling to assume 
the responsibility. The recent action of 
a local association in Maine and that of 
the Congregational ministers of Connecti- 
cut are in the right direction, and we hope 
associations of ministers and of churches 
throughout the whole country will follow 
their example. 





Progress in Samoa 


The rivalries of the two competitors 
for royal honors in Samoa have resulted 
in the abolition, at least temporarily, of 
the throne. The Joint High Commission 
has indorsed the action of Chief Justice 
Chambers, which was adverse to Mataafa 
and in favor of Malietoa. But the latter 
has promptly resigned, apparently by ad- 
vice, and a tripartite international com- 
mission of some sort is to carry on the 
government. The course of Admiral 
Kautz, of the United States navy, which 
has been criticised abroad, has been fully 
approved. 

The whole matter would be compara- 
tively trifling to the world at large but 
for its international relations. It has 
revealed Germany in much the attitude 
which she is understood to have taken in 
the Philippines, that of trying to accom- 
plish her own ends without much regard 
for her obligations ‘o other nations. In 
Samoa as in the Philippines the United 
States has been obliged to call her to a 
halt, the chief difference in the two cases 
being that in Samoa we have had the for- 
mal co-operation of the English while in 
the Philippines we have had only their 
moral support. But in each case Ger- 
many has had to abandon her pretensions. 

The United States objects to Germany’s 
appropriation of the Samoan islands 
partly because we own Pago-Pago Bay, 
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which we have paid for and are to use as 
a naval station, and partly on general 
principles, because it means the victory 
of unwarrantable aggression. The im- 
portance of our objection lies partly in 
the fact of our alliance with England and 
partly in the fact that it cannot fail to be 
well for the world to have restless and 
aggressive nations, like Germany, taught 
that they must abide by theit obligations 
to their equals and must refrain from op- 
pressing their inferiors. 

The future of Samoa is quite uncertain. 
Such a government by commission as 
that now proposed hardly is likely to con- 
tinue permanently. The Samoan issue is 
one of the many which are of relatively 
small consequence in themselves, but 
which at any time may prove the cause 
of grave international disturbances and 
even changes. It is gratifying to know 
that our own relation to it thus far has 
been creditable, that our influence is for 
peace and good order, and that even the 
German member of the Joint Commis- 
sion is at one with his colleagues in re- 
gard to the decision just announced. 





What Makes a Christian Nation 


What is a nation? It is an agglomera- 
tion of men and women. It has an em- 
bodied and corporate life, a certain indi- 
viduality as a whole, and yet its charac- 
teristics are those of the individuals 
which compose it. What then makes a 
Christian man or woman? The answer 
to this question is the answer to the 
first. 

Certain qualities of character are essen- 
tial to a Christian. One is justice, not 
merely in the sense of fairness, important 
although that is, but justice in the sense of 
loyalty tothetruth. Anotheris humanity, 
appreciation of and fidelity to the highest 
interests of others, including benevolence 
and all helpfulness of which thereis need. 
Another is integrity, that individual erect- 
ness and steadiness of character which is 
strong enough to resist the assaults of 
evil, active to do all possible good, and 
sturdy and self-reliant in everything. 
Another is obedience of rulers, not neces- 
sarily as if they were superior in intellect 
or heart, but because authority is of God, 
obedience to constituted authority prop- 
erly is ordained of God, and disregard of 
law and good order, however gratifying 
to the individual, and even when one’s 
rulers are not in all respects ideal], would 
be to introduce anarchy into society with 
all its terrible perils. The Christian 
must be obedient to authority. Yet all 
these qualities are often illustrated in 
those who are not Christians. No one 
can be a Christian without them, but to 
possess them without something in addi- 
tion is not necessarily to be a Christian. 
What then is it which is distinctive of 
the Christian? It is reverence for God. 
It is loyalty to the divine fatherhood, to 
the divine mercy and the force of the di- 
vine example and life as illustrated in 
the redeeming life of Jesus Christ. 

Now what is true of the man or the 
woman is equally true of the nations. A 
Christian nation is one which not merely 
is distinguished by justice, humanity, in- 
tegrity and loyalty to existing institu- 


- tions, but also a nation whose God is the 


Lord, a nation which frankly avows and 
glorieg in its fidelity to Christian truth 
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and practice, and which esteems it its 
highest honor to be striving to do the 
work of God among other nations in the 
world. Should notall citizens of the United 
States pay special heed to this fact at this 
time? Is there not, more than ever, an 
obligation to remember and prove that 
our proudest boast is that we are a Chris- 
tian nation? With the return of our na- 
tional birthday do we not need to heed with 
peculiar earnestness the perils, some of 
them quite as grave as any which ever 
have assailed us in the past, which beset 
our national virtue and happiness? Must 
we not specially seek divine guidance in 
view of the changed conditions which 
plainly are to characterize our future, 
and which are full of danger? 

. It is the practical quality of Christian- 
ity which the nation needs pre-eminently 
to remember and to cultivate. Itis a 
Christian nation which does the will of 
God, not merely professes it, and this is 
more significantly true of a people, if 
possible, than of an indivdual. 





Current History 

The Administration and the Canteen 

The decision of a Pennsylvania court 
that an army canteen cannot be carried 
on in that State without a license the 
same as any other saloon raises a dis- 
tinct issue between the Federal and the 
State authorities which has served to call 
public attention anew to the peculiar 
situation which exists now, a situation 
which is anarchistic in its essence. The 
point at issue is not whether the abolition 
of the canteen is disapproved of by the 
majority of army officials. The issue is 
simply this: When Congress passes a law 
is any department of the national service 
to set aside that law or defy it, on the au- 
thority of an opinion rendered by the at- 
torney general? That is the plain issue 
before the country now. It is not a ques- 
tion whether Congress did wisely in de- 
creeing the abolition of the canteen sys- 
tem, or whether it would do it now with 
additional light before it. Itis the qu s- 
tion where power resides in this country — 
with the people and their representativ ’s, 
or with bureaucratsin Washington. Fuil- 
ure to recognize that this is the issue, 
and that it is a grave one, may cause 
some surprise and regret to the Adminis- 
tration the next time it goes to the polls 
for popular indorsement. 
The Samoan Tangle Untangling 

Reports from Apia indicate that the 
commission is proceeding slowly but 
surely in restoring order and straighten- 
ing out the snarl. After full investiga- 
tion of the case they have sustained the 
action of Chief-Justice Chambers in rec- 
ognizing Malietoa Tanu as king and his 
title to the throne has been : flirmed by 
them. But to promote order and peace 
he has resigned voluntarily, the kingship 
is abolished now, and a provisional gov- 
ernment has been established, the details 
of which have not been announced, but 
which doubtless will meet with the ap- 
proval of the nations involved. Thus ..re 
the acts of our representatives, Clief- 
Justice Chambers and Admiral Kautz, 
sustained by a commission in which we 
are in the minority, and if they were 
acting clearly within the provisions of 
the tripartite agreement which was bind- 
ing up to the time of the creation of the 
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new and present commission then it is 
difficult to see what ground Germany will 
have for pressing claims for damages, 
claims which the German Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Baron von Bulow, an- 
uounced to the Reichstag-last week Ger- 
many is determined to collect. At the 
same time he made it clear that it is the 
German policy, at least nominally, to 
work harmoniously with both the United 
States and Japan in the development of 
their respective Asiatic colonial policies. 


The British Political Outlook 

The Liberal victories in recent by.elec- 
tions give heart to the Liberal leaders, 
wrangling though they have been among 
themselves. But the Government’s re- 
cent action in introducing a bill which it 
plans to rush through without debate, 
giving additional doles to the Anglican 
clergy in the shape of new tithe-rates, is 
calculated to draw the Liberal party to- 
gether in a fighting campaign, in which 
they will have the assistance of most of 
the Liberal-Unionists and not a few of 
the Conservatives. It seems as if the 
Ministry were either blind or mad to 
force this issue now, when feeling against 
the Establishment is so intense owing to 
the growth of sacerdotalism within it, 
and when the Free Churches are organ- 
ized for concerted action as they never 
have been before. On the issue with the 
Transvaal the Ministry will have men of 
all parties back of it in favor of steady 
pressure, in favor of exacting just dues 
from the Transvaal, and proper conces- 
sions of citizenship for the outlanders, 
but the Liberals will not favor a jingo 
policy or any contravention of the treaty 
rights of the Transvaal. 


The Hand of Steel in the Glove of Velvet 

M. Waldeck-Rosseau’s inability, at first, 
to form a cabinet led President Loubet to 
invite M. Bourgeois, now representing 
France at the Peace Conference at The 
Hague, to assume the post. When he 
failed M. Waldeck-Rousseau took up the 
task again and the urgency of the hour 
and the gravity of the crisis enabled him 
to gather together a body of strong men 
of hostile factions, who, under ordinary 
circumstances, would be at each other’s 
throats, but now are banded together to 
do the work that needs to be done in pro- 
tecting Dreyfus from harm, in disciplin- 
ing the guilty offenders high up in the 
ranks of the army, and in proving to the 
world that France has men of honor who 
can sink politics in order to exalt Re- 
publicanism, The new cabinet contains 
Moderates and Radicals, Monarchists and 
Socialists. Marquis de Galliffet, who be- 
comes minister of war, is a Monarchist 
who is feared by the masses for his relent- 
less severity in dealing with mobs. His 
reputation is such that the guilty army 
officials and the anti-Dreyfusites will hes- 
itate long before encountering his deter- 
mined action. He is a Dreyfusite and 
has been one of Picquart’s most loyal 
friends. M. Millerand and M. Baudin, 
the Socialists, certainly have no love for 
the other members of the cabinet viewed 
as politicians, but they represent a de- 
gree of popular support which is valuable 
to the Loubet administration aud their 
ability is unquestioned. 

The statements read in the two houses 
last Monday afternoon, defining the posi- 
tion of the cabinet, made it clear that it 
would exist solely to conserve the dignity 
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and integrity of the judiciary and the 
army. “It asked the widest liberty, and 
accepted the fullest responsibility.” It 
urged a truce to irritating discussions, 
and pleaded for united co-operation in se- 
curing such supplementary legislation as 
might be necessary. With far less acri- 
mony of attack and much less debate 
than had been anticpated, both houses 
voted votes of confidence in the new min- 
istry, the House by a vote of 263 to 237, 
the Senate by a vote of 187 to 25. This 
action is as creditable to the national leg- 
islature as the action of the members of 
the cabinet in accepting office was credit- 
able to them. Contemplating the situa- 
tion as a whole, one who believes in the 
integrity and substantial worth of the 
French people has reason to be gratified 
at the turn events have taken within two 
months. President Loubet and his ad- 
visers seem bent on doing justice to 
Dreyfus and his accusers, and the men 
for the task of cleansing the Augean sta- 
ble seem to have arrived. 
Australian Federation Secured 

The second referendum in New South 
Wales has resulted in a vote in favor of 
federation with the other colonies. This 
insures the success of the plan, and 
means that within a few years we shall 
see in the South Seas a great insular re- 
public—virtually if not nominally—where- 
in the problems of democracy even now 
are being worked out with greater audac- 
ity and altruism than anywhere among 
English-speaking peoples. And this for 
obvious reasons—they have all the experi- 
ence of Great Britain and the United 
States to study and profit by, they have 
a far more homogeneous population than 
we have and they have no landed aris- 
tocracy or House of Lords to block the 
way to reform, such as thwart the democ- 
racy of Great Britain. 


NOTES 


For the first time since 1870 the clerical 
party have won in the municipal elections in 
Rome, and there is much jubilation at the 
Vatican. 

Russia has placed an order for 180 000 tons 
of steel rails with the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburg. She is also said to be ne- 
gotiating with a Connecticut ordnance manu- 
facturing firm for a large supply of rapid 
firing guns. 

Pope Leo XIII. recently named eleven new 
cardinals, of whom no less than seven are 
Italians. One often wonders how long Catho- 
lics of the Teutonic races will suffer this domi- 
nation of their church by natives of a land 
waning in intellectual and political worth. 

The meeting in Amsterdam, to which we re- 
ferred in our issue last week, was held, 
Achmed Riza, agitator in behalf of the young 
Turkish party, lecturing and an Amsterdam 
deputy presiding. The Dutch believe in free 
speech, the sultan to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Admiral Dewey’s reception at Colombo, 
Ceylon, last week, was enthusiastic, and his 
remarks in reply to those of the British 
officials indicate that he at least is not un- 
grateful for the moral support Great Britain 
gave us at Manila and elsewhere during the 
war with Spain. 

Reports from Montreal assert that Premier 
Laurier has jast dispatched to Rome as- 
surances that if the Catholics of Manitoba can 
be kept quiet through pressure from Rome 
the Liberal ministry will see to it that in time 
greater concessions to the hierarchy on the 
parochial school question will be granted. 


The Reichstag of Germany side-tracked the 
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bill ratifying the purchase of the Carolines 
last week, and overwhelmingly defeated an 
anti-strike bill which the Ministry was aiming 
to enact as a weapon against organized labor, 
The German worm does tarn occasionally, 
and the people now and then do get a glimpse 
of their constitational rights. 

The compromise agreed upon by the Cleve- 
land strikers and their employers is virtually 
a victory for the employés. That so much 
violence extending over so long a period of 
time should have occurred in a city like 
Cleveland without more effort on the part of 
its responsible officials to suppress it does not 
speak well for the nerve of those officials. 


The death of Henry B. Plant, the great 
Southern railway and steamboat proprietor 
and manager, removes one who rose from the 
ranks, who accomplished marvelous results 
in Florida and elsewhere in the South, and 
who had a theory of his relation to society at 
large much more altruistic than many men of 
like caliber now holding similar positions in 
the transportation service of the country. 


President-elect Hadley of Yale last week, 
addressing New Haven public school students, 
said that the only salvation of the country, if 
it is to enter upon colonial administration, is 
a civil service based on merit, and that too 
worked out within this generation. He inti- 
mated his belief that the policy of expansion 
is established, never to be reversed, and that 
the only thing for patriots to do now is to face 
the situation and fit themselves for the task. 


The most serious feature of the special elec- 
tion held in Rhode Island last week is not 
that the revised State constitution was re- 
jected, although that is deplorable, but it is 
found in the apathy of the citizens of the 
State, their indifference to the issues involved, 
and their unwillingness to go to the polls and 
register any decision. Incidents like these 
repeated year after year in all parts of the 
country prevent the initiative and referendum 
idea from getting deeper root. 

The Methodist Episcopal Conference of 
Nova Scotia, after thorough investigation, has 
adopted resolutions declaring venality to be 
rife among the provincial electorate, church 
members being among the flagrant offenders. 
It calls upon all the preachers to denounce 
the evil, upon Sunday schools and Epworth 
Leagues to give instruction to the youth of 
the Province on the heinousness of the crime 
and sin of the act, and upon the Canadian 
Parliament to add to the stringency of the cor- 
rupt practices law. 

All honor to Gen. Leonard Wood, now of 
Santiago, for his decision to remain in the 
public service and bless Cuba ona small salary 
rather than to leave to become a high-salaried 
official of a Washington, D. C., corporation. 
But the Government ought not to subject such 
a man to such a temptation. There is too 
much disparity between governmental remu- 
neration and corporation remuneration nowa- 
days for the public to expect to get men of the 
highest grade, especially if the public does not 
give them affection and regard which, in a 
measure, offset the loss of income. For this 
reason it is pleasant to learn that Harvard this 
week intends to honor highly several of the 
nation’s heroes who have come to the front 
since the war with Spain began, and among 
them General Wood. 

It does seem odd that the venerable and 
conservative University of Oxford should be- 
stow the degree of D. C. L. upon a man with 
the record of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, and the gift is 
likely to be misunderstood. In fact, we be- 
lieve, the degree was offered him several 
years ago in recognition of his services to 
British colonization and before the Jameson 
raid had cast its shadow upon his repute. 
At that time, however, although he accepted 
the honor, he could not attend the commem- 
oration exercises. So by usage the bestowal 
lay over until he could be present. This year 
he has notified his readiness to put in an ap- 
pearance. Probably the degree would not 
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have been conferred upon him had the origi- 
nal proposal to that effect been made since the 
Jameson raid. But the Oxford authorities do 
not seem to feel free to withdraw the honor 
when once offered. They may be too timid or 
they may continue to approve of Mr. Rhodes. 
At any rate, in view of the conditions in 
South Africa, it is shrewd in him to take ad- 
vantage just now of the distinction formerly 
placed at his disposal. 





In Brief 


Liberty is possible for a nation but never 
for a mob. 





Today’s battle may be harder than that of 
the fathers. King George was a stupid king, 
but greed and corruption are astute. 


The nation which looks backward only is 
doomed. Yesterday’s account is closed, it is 
tomorrow’s need that claims our thought and 
care. 





Oberlin, Brown and Colgate installed presi- 
dents last week, and all of them clergymen. 
The tradition still has some vitality, common 
rumor to the contrary notwithstanding. 


The friends of Prof. George Adam Smith in 
and around Boston greatly enjoyed his visit 
here last week. This week he is in New 
Haven, where he will receive an honorary 
degree from Yale. He will then fulfill a six 
weeks’ engagement for lectures at Chicago 
University and, after giving some addresses 
at Chautauqua, expects to sail for home about 
Sept. 1. 





One hears it said every now and then that 
people do not want theology but religion. 
Probably what is meant is that people wish 
theological truth in simple, easily intelligible 
forms. There can be no religious belief wholly 
apart from theology. Religion, however sim- 
ple, involves, for example, belief that there is 
a divine being. But this is one of the funda- 
mental doctrines of theology. 





Some universities which are little known 
have this year conferred honorary degrees on 
men whose names are familiar to every one. 
For example, a university at Tiffin, 0., has 
made Andrew Carnegie a Doctor of Laws, 
and Georgetown University has honored in 
the same way Rear-Admiral Schley. It would, 
perhaps, have advanced the dignity of learn- 
ing as much if these gentlemen had conferred 
some worthy title on the universities. 





We begin with this issue, on page 935, to 
introduce to American Congregationalists 
some of their guests of the International 
Council. Mr. Woods, as secretary of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales, 
naturally leads the company. Dr. Mackennal 
will follow next week, and by the time the 
council meets we expect that many of the 
delegates from abroad wil] be known by sight 
to their brethren who will greet them in Bos- 
ton next September. 





The New York Independent calls for inves- 
tigation of charges of misrepresentation and 
of careless management against the Christian 
and Missionary Alliance. But as Rev. A. B. 
Simpson is the president of this organization 
and Mrs. Simpson is its financial secretary, 
and as money contributed goes into their 
hands without conditions, we do not see how 
any investigation would amount to anything 
unless begun, conducted and concluded by the 
family and for its satisfaction. 





It is unfair to the general public sentiment 
of a century or two ago to assert, as Mr. C. J. 
Bonaparte does, that the men of that time 
tried to make executions painful partly to 
suppress crime but “in great measure because 
of the grim pleasure it gave them to insure a 
bad time for bad people.”’ If there were more 
of their sternness towards some kinds of law- 
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breakers nowadays, society probably would 
be considerably better off. But they did not 
inflict suffering in any such a cold-blooded 
spirit as Mr. Bonaparte suggests. 





Send along at once your vacation sugges- 
tions. They will doubtless help some one 
else now planning to make the most of a little 
time and a little money. Let us hear of the 
quiet, out-of-the-way resting places and of 
the unbeaten paths of travel, as well as of 
the more conventional and popular resorts. 
We want to make this next broadside of Best 
Answers serviceable tomany. If some vaca- 
tion lingers delightfully in your mind, tell us 
about it. Let the answers be kept, if possi- 
ble, within 200 words, and remember that they 
must reach this office by July 4. 





That such multitudes of people visited the 
ships of Admiral Sampson’s fleet, which have 
just been in port here for several days, does 
not necessarily prove the sway of the Jingo 
spirit in the community. It only shows the 
public interest in the new navy, and in in- 
forming itself about the improved means and 
methods of naval warfare illustrated so sig- 
nally within the year. The men are a fine- 
looking body, and they fully appreciated and 
used the clubroom and shore rendezvous 
which the Y. M. C. A. provided for them. 
That was a fortunate thought and was well 
carried out. 





It would appear from reports which hav 
reached us that some of the entertainments 
provided for July 4 by the city of Boston for 
the children of the public schools have not 
been creditable to the city nor of advantage to 
the children. An effort is being made either 
to remove these entertainments from the care 
of local politicians and give them into the 
hands of the school authorities or to abolish 
them. With this object Drs. Plumb, Berle, 
Little and many others, ministers and lay- 
men, have expressed their sympathy over 
their signatures. We cordially add our ap- 
proval. 





Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark has been study- 
ing Mormonism in Utah and has given his 
impressions to a Boston Transcript reporter. 
He calls attention to the fact that they are a 
great missionary folk, never out of funds, 
owing to the tithe system. They have a 
young people’s society modeled after the 
Y. P. S. C. E., of which Congressman-elect 
Roberts was the originator and is the head. 
Dr. Clark dreads their assertion of the su- 
premacy of the church over the authority of 
the state more than he does their polygamy. 
After a prolonged trip through the West Dr. 
Clark returns convinced that there is far more 
of the traditional Puritan spirit there than 
there is in New England now. 


Rev. Dr. A. A. Berle of the Brighton church 
has written to the Boston Transcript a touch- 
ing appeal for aid for the sufferers at New 
Rivhmond, Wis., who lost property and loved 
ones in the terrible disaster of a fortnight ago, 
when the town was practically wiped out of 
existence by acyclone. He began his service 
as a Christian pastor in the little town, most 
of whose original settlers came from Maine 
and Massachusetts. One of the dead was a 
deacon for thirty years in the Congregational 
church, Those who are destitute are people 
of refinement. Forty homes now deprived of 
heads and the wherewithal to support life are 
known personally to Dr. Berle. Any contri- 
butions will be gratefully acknowledged by 
him, or they may be sent directly to the First 
National Bank of Hudson, Wis., to the credit 
of the relief committee. 


In the Oakland (Cal.) Tribune Mr. H. A. 
Chittenden insists that Dr. C. R. Brown of 
the First Congregational Churecb, who is 
called to the chaplaincy and a professorship 
in Stanford University 
will in the long run preach more effectively 
and helpfully to the students of Stanford Uni- 
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versity and others, and perhaps to more of 
them, from his present vantage point in Oak- 
land, as the leading as well as rising exponent 
of broadened yet reverent Congregationalism 
on the Pacific coast than if hidden under the 
bushel of any professorial chair. 


This is rather too sweeping a belittling of pro- 
fessorships, but it contains truth not to be 
disregarded by Dr. Brown or any other man 
in similar circumstances. How it appears to 
him is told on another page. 





In and Around Chicago 


A Parting Reception 

Friday evening, June 16, the friends of Dr. 
David Beaton in the Lincoln Park Church 
gathered in the parlors of their house of wor- 
ship to bid him Godspeed on his visit to Scot- 
land. He goes by way of Newfoundland, 
where he formerly preached and where his old 
parishioners of the Congregational ehurch in 
St. John are waiting to give him welcome. 
Possibly the readers of The Congregationalist 
may hear from him before his return to his 
church in Chicago. 


Some Unconditional Gifts 

Not content with keeping his pledges to 
Marietta and Olivet, Dr. Pearsons has given 
Tabor College $1,000 toward the completion of 
a music hall, $1,000 toward the current ex- 
penses of Salt Lake College, $500 to Weiser 
Academy, Idaho, and $20,000 to Grand Prairie 
Academy, Onarga, Ill. The latter is a first- 
class institution, under the care of the Metho- 
dists, and has been in existence many years. 
Dr. Pearsons sold the people in its vicinity 
the land on which they live, and has intended 
for a long time to help this academy. 


Resignations of College Presidents 

Dr. Bradley, to the surprise of its friends, 
has withdrawn from the presidency of Illinois 
College. Dr. Finley some weeks ago made 
known his intention to retire from the presi- 
dency of Knox. The president of Wabash, 
in which, though nominally Presbyterian, 
Congregationalists have a deep interest, has 
also resigned. Marietta is without a presi- 
dent but is seeking one. Fortunately the va- 
cancy at Oberlin is filled and as one can see 
from reports of the inauguration of Dr. Bar- 
rows to the satisfaction of its alumni and its 
friends everywhere. In general, men most 
fitted for the office of a college president de- 
cline to consider it because they shrink from 
the task of collecting funds and increasing 
endowments. 


Installation of Rev. W. B. Thorp 

To the council convened at the South Church 
June 20 Mr. Thorp set forth the steps by 
which he had been led into his present hearty 
acceptance of the evangelical doctrines held 
by our churches. Amherst College, he said, 
confirmed his belief in the existence of a per- 
sonal God at once transcendant and immanent. 
At Yale Seminary he learned to know God 
and believe in him through recognition of 
Jesus Christ as the Son of God and at the 
same time perfect man. In his pastorate in 
Binghamton he has learned to know God as 
manifest in spiritual forces and in practical 
service as the Holy Spirit. He accepts the 
Old Testament as the Bible of Jesus and the 
New Testament as a record of his teachings 
and character made by those who knew him 
best. The gospels are his chief storehouse of 
texts. He gives full credence to Paul as a 
witness, but has not yet given his writings the 
study he has bestowed upon the gospels. He 
did not hesitate to say that he could not an- 
swer with certainty some of the questions 
which were put to him. He made a careful 
distinction between essential doctrines, which 
constitute the body of his preaching, and thet 
penumbra of truth which is more or less clear, 
about which he makes no assertions. The 
vote to install was unanimous and hearty. 
The church believes it has secured a man 
under whose leadership it may anticipate the 
best results. FRANKLIN, 
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A Pop Corn Ministry 


BY REV. W. A. BARTLETT 


My friend, the philosopher, claims to 
understand human nature, and the other 
day, as we took our seats in the train, he 
remarked that the great majority of the 
race have no ambition. 

“For instance,” he said, unfolding his 
paper, “look at that pop corn man; you 
can tell from his cheerful tone of voice 
that he is satisfied, and that his highest 
ideal in life is attained when he has sold 
out.” 

I made some feeble rejoinder to the ef- 
fect that there were worse occupations 
than selling pop corn. 

“Very true,” replied the philosopher, 
who dabbles in business and shines in so. 
ciety, ‘‘but what an awfully narrow and 
unproductive existence! ” 

The philosopher then took an expen- 
sive cigar from his case and said that if 
I would excuse him he would go into the 
smoker. 

After my friend had gone, a man in 
front of me turned around and said, “I 
couldn’t help overhearing your conversa- 
tion ,andif you will permit me I should like 
to tell you something about that pop corn 
map,” 

“By all means,” I replied, not pariicu- 
larly relishing the prospect, as I wanted 
to read an editorial on the Philippines. 

“I consider that man who peddles pop 
corn one of the best and greatest men in 
our city,” continued the stranger, em- 
phatically. 

**Indeed,”’ I replied, feeling sure now 
that Il was to be bored by a “crank” of 
the first order. Of all bores the train 
bore, who keeps you from reading or 
thinking, is the greatest. 

“*T will not encroach more than a mo- 
ment on your time,” said the man, notic- 
ing, perhaps, a look of strained politeness 
on my face. 

“That pop corn man comes from a 
good family line,’”’ he continued. ‘ His 
grandfather was governor of ——, but 
from my point of view the governor has 
as much reason to be proud of being the 
ancestor of my friend as he has in hav- 
ing this official progenitor. 

*‘This man’s father was a minister and 
served a little country church for thirty 
years. His mother was the salt of the 
earth, and when this boy was born she 
said he was a child of promise—God had 
made her sure of it. From the first the 
child was ‘set apart’ for the ministry, 
and his disposition and character seemed 
to point that way. 

“When the boy was fifteen years old 
his father died and it was necessary for 
him to leave school to help provide for 
his mother and two other children. His 
father’s salary had been somewhere be. 
tween three and four hundred dollars, 
and the family expenses had been helped 
out by working a small farm. 

“Then the mother died, and without a 
word of complaint the boy assumed the 
added burden—and it was a tremendous 
struggle to take care of those children. 

“The people of the place were poor and 
while they were kind they had no oppor- 
tunity to help much, except to give him 
odd jobs, chores and such like, with what 
pay either in money or stuff they could. 

“One winter before the mother died 

they had a hard time to get along, and 
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while no one outside suspected it there 
were days when there was nothing in the 
house to eat. 

** James, this boy, began to sell pop corn 
—he went from house to house, you know, 
and many bought it at first as a matter of 
benevolence, but the corn was so good 
that James created quite a demand. Peo- 
ple said his was always just so, and some- 
how he could make it better than any one 
else. 

“Well, sir, it was wonderful what that 
fellow had to go through with. Sickness 
and all kinds of things took every cent he 
had and more. But he never seemed to 
lose his courage. 

‘He gave his brother and sister a little 
start in life, and they are well to do. 
But there was no more show of his be- 
coming a minister than the man in the 
moon. 

“By and by, when he had the younger 
ones started, he waked up to the fact that 
he had been working too steadily in tak- 
ing care of them to learn any trade or 
profession. He told me it was the dark- 
est hour of his life when he was told that 
he was too old to begin a business. No- 
body wanted him for a boy’s place, and he 
was not competent to fill a man’s. He 
says that the Lord showed him, after a 
night of praying, that if thecorn business 
was good enough for one time it was for 
another. He says he hasn’t had a doubt 
since. 

“One day I got him to tell me what he 
has told to few. He said that when he 
made up his mind to pop corn for a living 
he asked the Lord to ordain him for it— 
funny, wasn’t it? 

“He made up his mind to preach the 
gospel by peddling pop corn. He deter- 
mined to buy consecrated corn, the best 
grade. He would use only good butter, 
even if the profits were a little smaller. 
He would pop the corn as a religious 
work, and not a stale bag would he sell 
for fresh. Only a pop corn man knows 
how much that means. 

‘Then he promised the Lord that he 
would call his corn in a cheerful voice— 
first, because he wanted people to know 
that he regarded his work to be as honor: 
able as any other; and, second, to ‘hearten 
people up.’ He claimed that a cheerful 
tone not only helped business, but gave 
people courage. If it was to be the Lord’s 
work, he said, it must do good.” 

The stranger paused, and after a short 
silence reached for his paper, asif to read. 
But somehow I felt that the Philippines 
could wait. ‘‘And then?” I asked. 

“ Does it interest you?’ he questioned. 
“To tell you the truth,” he said, “my 
friend’s history is in a way sacred to me, 
and I do not want to tell it to any one not 
in sympathy.” 

“TIT should not feel satisfied unless I 
heard more,”’ I replied. 

‘He had some difliculty in getting per- 
mission of the company to sell on their 
trains. He called that his examination. 
But when word eame to go ahead, he said 
he felt as a young minister might when 
passed by a council. He entered that 
first train as if he were going up the pul- 
pit stairs, and he said to himself, ‘My 
mother’s prayers are answered, the prom- 
is fulfilled.’ 

“That first day two small boys were 
making a disturbance in acar. The pas- 
sengers were disgusted at the screaming 
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and fighting, and their mother was entirely 
discouraged. When James came through, 
saying, ‘Popcorn, popcorn, fresh buttered 
pop corn,’ the boys made a dive for him, 
yelling like Indians, ‘Ma, get us some.’ 
James said he prayed that it might quiet 
them down and give their mother a rest.” 

“Did it?”’ : 

“Yes, and when the two bags were 
empty—it was but a matter of a few 
moments—an old gentleman near by 
bought more in self-defense. 

“James always has a pleasant word 
when he thinks it will do good. Once a 
young woman got on the train, and there 
was a long box in the baggage car with 
her husband or some dear one in it. She 
sat with her handkerchief to her eyes 
weeping. James took in the situation, 
and when he came into her car he said, 
‘Pop corn,’ in a kind of sympathetic 
way, and after a while the girl got to 
looking for him to come through. 

“Once he rested his basket on the arm 
of her seat and said, in a low voice, ‘Cast 
thy burden on the Lord, and he shall 
sustain thee,’ and went on. It came to 
me in a roundabout way from someof her 
friends that it was the first real comfort 
she had received. 

“Another time the train was late, and 
a lecturer, some great preacher, found he 
wouldn’t have time to get a lunch, so he 
bought pop corn from James. ‘I wish I 
could speak up as bright as you, my man,’ 
said this minister, who looked worried 
and tired. 

“«We both have the same Lord, sir,’ 
said James. 

“The next morning James read of the 
eloquent and ‘impassioned’ speech made 
before a crowded house the night before 
by this same man. ‘He gave them some 
of the gospel of pop corn,’ said James, 
and when the preacher saw him on the 
return trip he kept shaking his hand 
and said: ‘If it hadn’t been for your 
words and your good corn, my Christian 
friend, I should have been flat last night; 
God bless you.’ 

‘“‘But James doesn’t calculate to do 
much talking or preaching. He says there 
is a great gospel of cheerful doing needed, 
followed by prayer, and the Lord will take 
care of the words. 

“The train waits at our station about 
four minutes, and James gets on at the 
front end of it. Very often he gives a 
bag to the train hands and conductor, 
who take it home, or munch it in the 
baggage car, and by the time he gets 
through the smoker, where the sales are 
light, the people are out and new passen- 
gers have taken their seats. One day a 
man who had stayed to talk came rushing 
through the car just as James was enter- 
ing the door. He tried to get his basket 
out of the man’s way, but the fellow ran 
into it and then turned fiercely on him 
and said: ‘Confound you and your con- 
founded basket; why can’t you get out of 
the way?’ 

“<Tt was too bad,’ said James, kindly, 
‘take a bag of pop corn to the children 
and call it square.’ 

“The man was by that time nearly 
down the steps, but he hesitated and 
went back, put out his hand to shake and 
said: ‘It was my fault, and you’re a gen- 
tleman.’ Then he took a bag of corn and 
threw a dollar in the basket and disap- 
peared. 
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“*That’s a gospel bag,’ said James, 
looking wistfully after the man. ‘Every 
kernel of it will do him good, and I shall 
have a thank offering.’”’ 

“But how do you come to be so inter- 
ested in this man?” I inquired. 

‘ Well,” said the stranger, slowly, ‘I 
happen to be pretty intimate with the 
man who ran into James that day, and 
by the time I —I mean he—had eaten the 
last of the corn, and thought about the 
man who made it, he had come to the 
-conclusion that there was a sermon some- 
where, either in the corn or the man who 
‘sold it, and—but here is where I get out; 
-only I wonder if your friendin the smoker 
will ever do as much good in his whole 
life.’’ 


How a Church Kept Its Pastor 


BY REV. W. H. MAC DOUGAL 


The First Church of Oakland, Cal., is 
the largest of our order west of the Al- 
leghanies. Its pastor, Charles R. Brown, 
is at present quite the most distinct fig- 
ure in the pulpit—of whatever orders— 
west of the Sierras. Some things, also, 
other than the prominence of the church 
and pastor give more than local interest 
to a threatened severance of their pas- 
toral relation. 

The Pacific coast has two universities 
that rank with the better, if not the best, 
of those on the Atlantic. Of these two 
the younger, Leland Stanford, Jr, Uni- 
versity, is entering upon a new epoch 
with an accession to its funds of $10,000,- 
‘000. A part of this—represented, it is said, 
by the personal jewels of Mrs. Stanford— 
is to be put into a memorial chapel to cost 
over a quarter of a million dollars. It is 
to be the crown of the scheme of buildings 
—all in the adapted “mission” architec- 
ture—and to stand for the highest purpose 
avowed for the university by its founders. 
For this stately chapel Dr. Jordan sought 
a worthy chaplain. His choice fell upon 
the young Oakland pastor. Inventing 
the title Professor of Personal Ethics, 
rejecting “chaplain” and “pastor” as 
too churchly, an invitation was extended 
to Mr. Brown to occupy that chair and, 
therewith, the college pulpit. He was, 
indeed, asked to become the personal cen- 
ter of the religious and ethical life of the 
university. The word ‘personal’? was 
construed to involve centrally the person 
of Christ. Mr. Brown was also to lecture 
on comparative religions. 

In his view of the case the Oakland 
pastor saw good reasons for acceptance. 
In its view the church saw none what- 
ever and so declared in a most strenuous 
protest, adopted at a meeting on the sixth 
of this month. The protestants, five or 
six hundred in number, who declared 
that they represented ‘‘every man, 
woman and child in the congregation,” 
were not content to send their protest in 
any ordinary way. They turned for sug- 
gestion to their revered former pastor, 
Dr. J. K. McLean, who bears himself in 
that delicate relation in the large, fine 
way that was to be expected of him. At 
his advice, and led by him and the mayor 
of the city, the members marched to the 
home of their pastor and there made 
a demonstration which turned the scale. 
At the midweek meeting Mr. Brown an. 
nounced his purpose to remain. 

Mayor Snow was in his place in this 
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unique procession by reason of his 
churchly and not his civil office. But he 
might have been there not unfitly as rep- 
resentative of the municipality, for the 
First Church is a part of the whole higher 
civic life of Oakland. The revered Dr. 
George Mooar, by his dignity and beauty 
of character, gave it its initial prestige. 
His successor, Dr. McLean, has long been 
to Oakland somewhat as Dr. Bushnell 
was to Hartford, and by reason of similar 
qualities of mind and manner. Mr. 
Brown has become so distinctly a force in 
public affairs as to cause some grumbling 
in the Open Letters corners of the local 
press against clerical influence. These 
three men have drawn into the church a 
large number of leaders in affairs, not 
only of the city but also of the State. 

It is a little over two years since the 
church invited the young pastor of Win- 
throp Church, Charlestown, Mass., to 
succeed Dr. McLean, who retired to the 
presidency of Pacific Theological Semi- 
nary. Although of Methodist birth, 
breeding and theological training (his 
collegiate education was at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa), Mr. Brown evidently 
breathes much freer in the church of 
his adoption. He has beeao readily ac- 
cepted as an ecclesiarch in our churches, 
a valued counselor and consummate ad- 
vocate. He has been credited with the 
leadership—which he disavyows—in a 
rather notable attempt now making 
to lead three of our Oakland churches 
to find their life by losing it. With the 
pastors of these overburdened churches 
Mr. Brown has labored to have the three 
become one—a new church, newly placed 
and amply equipped for strong work. 
The issue of their effort is in doubt. 

As a preacher Mr. Brown is unique— 
very simply and naturally so. Standing 
apart from the pulpit, without a note, 
one thumb wandering from trousers’ 
pocket to watch chain and his eyes wan- 
dering in half abstraction from floor to 
rooftree, he stands otherwise motionless 
and talks. His words flow as swiftly, 
yet unhurriedly, as Phillips Brooks’s. 
His voice carries far out and far in, 
having a sympathetic quality—a broth. 
erliness of tone, very winning. 

There is more than a suggestion, often 
noted, of Lincoln in . , manner, and 
somewhat in his dictior He speaks in 
the vernacular, is more often humorous 
than pathetic, never declamatory, rarely 
argumentative, with sometimes a rasp of 
cynicism, but usually genial und melior- 
istic. His equal art and courage as a 
speaker have been shown in his vigorous 
antagonism to the Spanish war and the 
“jmperialism ’’ begotten of it, in which 
attitude, however, he has evoked little 
rancor and much praise from his dissi- 
dents. Altogether, the Pacifi. coast has 
in Mr. Brown a large accession to the 
personal forces that make for better 
things. 





The clergy have contributed not a little to 
the demoralization of the public conscience on 
this subject by their own laxity in performing 
the marriage ceremony when a due regard for 
either church or state would have forbidden 
their officiating, and the general adoption by 
the various denominations of the principles 
laid down by the Connecticut Congregational- 
ists would work a great change for the better 
in a short time.— New York Evening Post. 
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Coming Guests ‘to the Interna- 
tional Council 


Rev. William James Woods, B. A., sec- 
retary of the Congregational Unfon of 
England and Wales, has held that impor- 
tant post since May, 1892, when he was 
elected successor of the lamented Dr. 
Alex. Hannay, who died in 1890. Prior 
to his election to this post he had filled 
pulpits in Leamington, the fashionable 
health resort of Warwickshire, in Man- 
chester, and in Clapton Park, London. 
In introducing him to the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, immedi- 
ately after he had been elected its secre- 
tary, Rev. Dr. J. Guinness Rogers in-. 
dorsed him as a man of “great spiritual 
power and great brotherly affection,” two 
important desiderata for one holding such 
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a post. As secretary of the union Mr. 
Woods supervises the collective home 
work of the churches, and is bound to 
give at least half of his Sundays to preach- 
ing in the churches, encouraging and 
strengthening those that are weak and 
pleading for aid from those that are 
strong. As editor of the denominational 
year-book he does a work similar to that 
done in this country by Rev. Dr. H. A. 
Hazen, with whom he is constantly in 
correspondence. What Dr. Hazen is to 
thte National Council he is to the Con- 
gregational Union, and in addition he 
does much work that devolves upon the 
secretaries of those of our societies de- 
voted to furthering the interests of the 
home work. 


Best Answers. VI, 


The approach of the summer leads us to 
propose that our next subject for general 
discussion relate to the uses and advantages 
of vacation seasons. We should like to call 
forth a large number of replies based on 
practical experience, touching profitable and 
pleasurable ways of spending one’s holidays. 
We shall be glad to have as specific sugges- 
tions as possible, and hints of any sort that 
would lead one to reap the largest advan- 
tage from this period. We therefore ask for 
Vacation Suggestions for persons who have 
from two to four weeks at their disposal. 
It is desirable that replies should be kept 
within 200 words, and they must reach this 
office on or before July 4. For the best sug- 
gestion we will give $5, or, if preferred, $3 
and the Century Gallery of Eminent Portraits, 
For the second best suggestion we will send 
the Century Gallery. Address all communi- 
cations to Best ANswers, Care The Congre- 
gationalist. 
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Light on the Negro Problem 


A View from Atlanta 


BY REV. |} E. JENKINS 

So much has been heard of the dark 
side of the Negro problem during the 
past few weeks that some may have con- 
cluded that it has no other side in the 
South. But from long-continued famil- 
iarity with Southern affairs I want to 
say to such that I never before saw so 
much of promise for the solution of this 
problem as I see today. 

Ex-Governor Northen’s recent address 

-in Boston came at an apparently unfortu- 

nate time, when there was a reaction 
from the joy of burying the sectional 
hatchet, and when the newspapers had 
dug it up and were waving it vigorously 
to show that it was still in existence. 
He was exasperated by the attacks of 
the Northern press on his native State— 
many of them unfair—and spoke in a way 
that scarcely sounded like the real, whole- 
souled Governor Northen. His speech 
was evidently written in Georgia and 
printed before it was delivered. I ven- 
ture to say that, if he had given his ad- 
dress extemporaneously, he would have 
made every point he did, but would have 
put it in such a way as to carry his audi- 
ence with him much more completely. 
He wrote in one psychological environ- 
ment and delivered it in another, and was 
misunderstood. The modifications are 
all there, and when you get underneath 
the indignation that covers it all over 
there is not so very much, after all, to 
which you object. We all condemn the 
crime that led to the lynching of Sam 
Hose as strongly as he condemns it. He 
condemned the lynching and all lynch- 
ings as strongly as wedo. We knowthat 
there were wrong ideas on the slavery 
question in the North in the early days 
and iniquitous practices as well as he 
knows it. We all know that the picture 
of slavery in Uncle Tom’s Cabin was a 
picture of possibilities and extreme in- 
stances rather than of its general prac- 
tice. He believes in slavery no more 
than we do. It is the proportions of his 
materials and the emphasis made in tiris 
way to which we really object rather than 
to many of his specific statements. 

As a matter of fact, ex-Governor Nor- 
then isa Christian of beautiful life and 
lofty ideals. He is regarded by the Negroes 
of Georgia as one of their best friends, 
both as private citizen and as governor. I 
heard him not long since congratulate the 
city of Atlanta and its churches in a large 
public meeting, where one-third of those 
present were Negroes and where the 
speakers and singers were from both 
races, on the occasion and the friendly 
and helpful coming together of both races. 
I do not agree with a large part of his 
address as understood in Boston, but I 
lieve in him as one of the best men in 
public life, and as a real and abiding friend 
of the Negroes. I see light on the Negro 
question in the life and practical work of 
such a map, even when I disagree with 
some of his public utterances. 

Again, the churches of the South are 
taking hold of this problem in a most 
promising way. The largest Southern 
Presbyterian church in Atlanta has a 
mission among the Negro children, and 


young ladies from families of the highest 
social standing are acting as teachers in 
it. Another Southern Presbyterian church 
in the suburbs of the city is doing the 
same kind of work. The cry of “nigger 
teacher” is ceasing, and the Southern 
people are becoming teachers of Negroes 
in a missionary spirit. This kind of work 
is increasing in Georgia, Alabama, the 
Carolinas and the other Southern States. 
The interest is growing rapidly and mis- 
sions are multiplying. 

The leading denominations of the South 
have their missionary educational institu- 
tions like our own, although not yet so 
numerous or so large. These denomina- 
tions have taken every essential position 
on the Negro question that Congregation- 
alists took years ago. Some of them still 
think we have taken positions we have 
not and are teaching things we do not; 
but they are doing the same kind of work 
we are doing with the same Christian 
motive. 

This general acceptance of the Negroes 
as a mission field by the churches of the 
South is the beginning of the solution of 
this great problem. Without this it can- 
not be solved. The small beginnings al- 
ready made are like electric lights shin- 
ing all over the South where darkness 
would otherwise be dense. Here in the 
midst of the terrible lynching scenes of 
the past few weeks I see the light shin- 
ing on the Negro problem as I have never 
seen it shine before. The very terrible- 
ness of these affairs are compelling 
thoughtful people to lay aside prejudice 
and go to work along Christian lines. 
Let the spirit of fraternity return and the 
sectional hatchet be buried deeper than 
ever. Christians, South and North, of 
both races, can and will solve this prob- 
lem by the help of God—and he is help- 
ing. 


A View from Nashville 


BY REV. J. G. MERRILL, D. D. 

It is not to be wondered at that school 
years close early in the South. June in 
Tennessee is August in New England, hot 
and dry. The city schools close early in 
June—the white first, the black a few 
days later; the former in the Opera House 
the latter in the Tabernacle. The Negro 
High School graduated a class of a dozen 
in the presence of an audience of five 
thousand. The principal and two of the 
teachers are graduates of Fisk. The su- 
perintendent of the city schools gave me 
to understand that there are none supe- 
rior to them in the teaching force of the 
city. At the graduating exercises the 
principal made an address to the out-go- 
ing class, which the chairman of the 
school board commended over and over, 
and nearly forgot his own speech in re- 
iterating his approval of the advice the 
pupils had received. It was along the fa- 
miliar line of Booker T. Washington’s 
policy for the Negro. 

The Baptists and the Northern Metho- 
dists have institutions similar to Fisk 
University. But the latter has much the 
choicest location. From its campus all 
the other institutions can be clearly seen. 
Its site was chosen and its buildings 
erected by a statesman, the president of 


the university. Commencement week be- 
gan with a missionary sermon by your 
correspondent and ended by an address 
from the same. The baccalaureate, by 
President Cravath, was upon the vision of 
God youchsafed to Moses in the crucial 
hour of his career. This and the parting 
address to a class of thirteen men and one 
young woman it will be hard for them to 
escape as a molding force in their lives. 
For manly and womanly bearing, forsound 
thinking, facility of expression and grace 
in delivery the graduates of Fisk need not 
fear comparison with the young alumni 
of our Northern colleges. 

“Can the niggers learn what you folks 
try to teach them?” asked a young Viv 
ginian who was holding teachers’ institutes 
in the South. I did not tell him that for 
correctness in pronunciation he could 
easily have gone to school to his dusky 
brethren, but I did tell him that it 
never occurred to us to raise such a ques- 
tion as he asked. In fact, the amount of 
African blood in the veins of our pupils 
had nothing to do with their ability to 
master the languages or the sciences. He 
looked almost as though he thought that 
I ought to be riding in the Jim Crow 
car. That car did not look comfortable, 
with its hard benches, and was too fully 
scented with white man’s tobacco smoke 
for me to make the change, and we changed 
the topic of conversation for the rest of 
our journey North. 


A General View 


The conference on education in the 
South, held at Capon Springs, W. Va., 
last week, however men may disagree as 
to its specific recommendations, must be 
reckoned a meeting full of promise, inas- 
much as it brought together so many ed- 
ucators from the North and South and 
also attracted men of affairs, like Presi- 
dent Baldwin of the Long Island Rail- 
road, Robert Ogden and Albert Shaw of 
the Review of Reviews. When the teach- 
ers of old conservative institutions like 
Washington and Lee University, the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and the heads of 
Tougaloo and Hampton meet with men 
like President MacAlister of Drexel In- 
stitute to discuss practical methods of 
bettering Southern education and have 
with them advisers like Hon. J. L. M. 
Curry and A. D. Mayo, then a new era 
in Southern education may be said to 
have begun. Co-ordination and system 
have come to take the place of individual- 
ism and competition, and economy will 
rule where waste has been the order of 
the day. 

The keynote of the conference seemed 
to be that nothing was more imperative 
in the South now than better secondary 
education for the whites. Resolutions 
were also passed calling for more indus- 
trial training for whites and blacks, for 
the establishment of reformatories with 
agricultural and industrial training for 
youthful blacks who are incorrigible and 
the need of a committee of supervision 
to guard against the haphazard and in 
some cases harmful use of money con- 
tributed at the North for Negro educa- 
tion. The conference was fortunate in 
having General Henry, ex-governer gen- 
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eral of Porto Rico, before it as a speaker, 
and it heard from him encouraging words 
respecting the avidity with which the 
Porto Ricans sought for education. 

The strongest sentiment developed at 
the conference was against the waste in- 
curred through indiscriminate giving in 
the North, and it is hoped that ere long 
a committee such as is called for in the 
resolutions will be appointed, which, 
either acting independently or with the 
agents of the Peabody and Slater Funds, 
will practically control the situation. 
Thus does the omnipresent theory of 
combination now dominant in the indus- 
trial world show itself in the realm of 
education and philanthropy. 


The Lights o’ London 


BY OUR ENGLISH EDITOR 

Shoulder to Shoulder 

Reports from The Hague encourage the hope 
that, after all, the Peace Conference may have 
some tangible result. Those people, which 
means nearly everybody, who regarded the 
ezar’s main proposal, the reduction of arma- 
ments by mutual arrangement, as impracti- 
cable, and therefore looked upon The Hague 
gathering as a pretty piece of harmless senti- 
mentalism, are hailing the probability of the 
deliberations resulting in the establishment of 
an international arbitration tribunal. The 
fact that the American and British delegates 
are working shoulder to shoulder is noted 
with great satisfaction. Here every day af- 
fords some evidence of the intensity of the de- 
sire to strengthen the ties between the two 
countries. Forestalling the title of Lady Ran- 
dolph Churchill’s sumptuous quarterly, The 
Anglo-Saxon, a penny weekly journal “de- 
voted to the united interests of the great Eng- 
lish-speaking nations’”’ has just made its ap- 
pearance, and as regards its purpose received 
the benediction of such diverse people as Mr. 
Chamberlain, the poet laureate, Henry Irving 
and A. C. Swinburne. 


immortal Gladstone 

The first anniversary of W. E. Gladstone’s 
death passed with little outward and visible 
observance. The chief incident was a memo- 
rial sermon by Canon Scott Holland, who rose 
to the hight of his great theme. The sugges- 
tion that admirers of England’s greatest states- 
man should wear a white flower on his death 
day was not acted upon to any considerable 
extent. The fact is that the memory of Glad- 
stone’s life and work has so deep and abiding 
a place in the hearts of the people that any 
merely ceremonial commemoration is felt to 
be superfiuous, whilst those who most truly 
reverence him shrink from the appearance of 
seeking to honor his name by imitating or 
rivaling the Disraelian primzose. Although, 
probably for the reason suggested, the various 
memorials which have been set on foot cannot 
be said to have been taken up with enthusi- 
asm, they are meeting with substantial sup- 
port. Rarely has the House of Commons 
passed a resolution with such remarkable 
unanimity as the vote which accorded Mr. 
Gladstone a statue in Westminster Abbey. 
Over 70,000 Liberals have subscribed to the 
party memorial. The leading towns are erect- 
ing their own memorials. The £50,000 aimed 
at for the national memorial, to include statues 
in London, Edinburgh and Dublin and a build- 
ing for the library at Hawarden, have not yet 
been raised, and probably the total will not 
exceed £30,000, but the main object of the 
movement, a thoroughly representative memo- 
rial, has been fully attained. The subscrip- 
tions include £1,000 from Mr. Carnegie. Brass 
and stone effigies are less needed in the case of 
Gladstone than in that of any other man, and 
certainly those of the present generation who 
can call up the moving picture of the long, 
winding procession which passed by Glad- 
stone’s bier in Westminster Hall will never 
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need any reminder of the debt the nation and 
the world owes him. 


The True Imperialism 

Friends of Mansfield having subscribed for 
a portrait of the principal, this was presented 
to the college shortly after Dr. Fairbairn’s 
return from India. The portrait, which now 
hangs in the dining hall, was painted by Sir 
George Reid, president of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, and represents Principal Fairbairn 
robed in his Oxford M. A. gown and crimson 
hood and seated in a chair with a large folio 
volume open on his knee. The principal’s 
visit to India has made a profound impres- 
sion upon him, and he has much to say about 
it. He has declared that England’s highest 
duty to India is to reach its mind, heart, 
spirit, so as to make it loyal, not merely to 
England, but to God. There is a great pas- 
sion in the hearts of English people for land, 
markets, open doors; if that be only greed, 
says Dr. Fairbairn, there lies before our race 
satiety that means ultimate decay. England 
should be imperial in the sense of being a 
people under the dominion of a God who ac- 
cepts nothing but the completest obedience 
and the noblest service. Speaking in similar 
vein, Dr. Alexander McLaren has uttered 
this fine sentence: “The true imperialism 
is that which regards all mankind as poten- 
tially redeemed in the sacrifice of Calvary, 
and does its best to turn the potentiality into 
an actuality.” 


Christian Science Flourishing 

The cult of Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy is for 
the nonce flourishing in London. The church 
in the West End of London is filled every 
Sunday with a well-dressed audience, mostly 
women. Not content with their progress in 
fashionable circles, Christian Scientists have 
organized what they expressly call a ‘“* boom ”’ 
for the benefit of Londoners generally. The 
campaign was opened in one of our largest 
halls by ‘ William N. Miller, Q. C., C.S. B., 
of Toronto,”’ who is said to be a distinguished 
and capable colonial lawyer. He is certainly 
an able speaker, and the most arresting advo- 
cate of Mrs. Eddy’s doctrines that has yet ap- 
peared here. He claims to have been cured 
of deafness by Christian Science, which he 
declares is ‘‘the second coming of the Christ, 
doing the work that he did—healing the sick, 
raising the halt and lame, giving sight to the 
blind.” So far in this country Christian Sci- 
ence, while of course it has some ardent devo- 
tees, is little more than a fashionable fad. 
Neither it nor its aposties are in any way 
recognized by the regular ministry. 


Ruskin Hall, Oxford 

The newest of the educational establish- 
ments of Oxford has for its object the fur- 
therance of the education of the working 
classes. Ruskin Hall has been founded by 
two American admirers of the master—Mr. 
Walter Vrooman of St. Louis, Mo., and Mr. 
Charles A. Beard. The idea is to make it 
possible for workmen of-every degree to 
spend at least one year at Oxford, to put 
within their reach opportunities of sharing in 
high branches of education, leisure to pursue 
such studies as interest them and a sojourn 
among elevating and beautiful surroundings. 
Then they may use what they have acquired 
as they will, but it is hoped that many will go 
back to their trade, and that the general 
tendency of the movement will be to leaven 
the working classes of England with men who 
will bring to their daily work wider minds 
and artistic perception. When the time at 
Oxford is over the men will be expected to 
supplement such education as they have ac- 
quired there by attendance at university ex- 
tension lectures. For men of simple tastes 
board, lodging and washing can be provided 
for ten shillings per week. No alcoholic 
liquors are permitted on the premises. A 
sympathizer with the movement has made a 
donation of 100 scholarships of £6 per an- 
num. Some employers have given men spe- 
cial leave of absence and offered to keep their 
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places open. Some of the first inmates of the 
hall are earning their keep by doing the work 
of cook, housemaid, ete. A gardener, a coal 
miner and a captain of the Royal Engineers 
are coming. It is too soon yet to say whether 
the experiment will succeed. 


How Muller’s Orphanages Are Being Carried On 

When Mr. George Muller died there was 
some apprehension as to the fate of his or- 
phanages. Would they continue to be con- 
ducted on the principles of their founder, 
who stated them in writing a few hours before 
his death, namely, (1) never to ask any human 
being for money, (2) never to state our need 
of pecuniary help while in need, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, even if asked to do so. 
During the year that has elapsed since Mr. 
Muller’s death the homes have been c¢arried 
on strictly on these principles, and it is a re- 
markable fact that the amount of money re- 
ceived each week has been considerably 
higher than the average weekly income dur- 
ing his lifetime. In the week following the 
funeral of Mr. Muller the sum received was 
four times as much as the average weekly in- 
come since the institution was founded. On 
the day of his death £19, 33, 11d came from 
Alleghany County; the day after the funeral 
£30 arrived from Ontario, the total income of 
the week being £1,400, enough to support the 
work for more than a fortnight. A few days 
later a five-dollar American note was left 
anonymously at the lodge of one of the homes, 
and about the same time £5 was received with 
a scrap of paper, on which was written, 
“Restitution for petty thefts, the party 
wronged being dead.”’ From all parts of the 
world money continues to be sent to the or- 
phanage. Mr. Muller’s successor is Mr. James 
Wright, his son-in-law, who has been actively 
associated with the work for nearly forty 
years. By his will Mr. Muller appointed him 
director of the homes and also declared that 
‘*the orphan homes shall be carried on after 
my decease on the same principles on which I 
founded them in 1835,”’ 


Mr. Connell’s Refusal 

Not a little irritation is caused by the report 
that New York Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church will not take Rev. Alexander Con- 
nell’s refusal of the call as final but make re- 
newed efforts to get him to reconsider his 
decision. This is a species of persistence that 
cannot be commended. Mr. Connell did not 
arrive at his decision without very careful 
thought and consultation, and he is not likely 
to alter his mind. Let our New York friends 
take no for an answer and be done with it. 


Robertson of Brighton 

An interesting discovery has been made by 
Rev. David Davies, a Baptist minister at 
Brighton. Some weeks ago a paragraph went 
the round of the newspapers, stating that 
three manuscript books, filled with reports of 
unpublished sermons by F. W. Robertson 
were missing. These books have not yet been 
found, although Mr. Davies believes he is on 
the track of them, but one result of the publi- 
cation has been that other manuscript reports 
to the number of sixty have been sent to him. 
Of these thirty-five are sermons that never 
have been published. 


London, June 14. ALBION, 





The Boston Evangelical Alliance has begun 
to take steps toward practical federation of 
the churches. For the first it has appointeda 
hospital chaplain, Rev. 8. K. Mitchell, a Bap- 
tist clergyman. He has been welcomed in ail 
the hospitals, nurses and attendants having 
often expressed surprise that the visiting of 
the sick has been heretofore so largely left to 
Roman Catholic priests. In a single day re- 
cently he talked with 192 patients. He finds 
much need of this work. For a second step, 
preaching services have been successfully in- 
augurated on the Common, near the entrance 
from the Public Garden. The audiences are 
large and attentive. 
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No Sale at Pilgrim 

There now seems little likelihood that Pil- 
grim Church will be sold to the Jews. The 
latter made an offer and the trustees received 
authority to sell, but there arose differences 
over details, and summer came on before the 
Jews were able to command all their strength. 
They are now figuring with the Calvary Pres- 
byterians, whose congregation is to disband. 
Pilgrim people unite again this season with 
St. James Methodist, Mt. Morris Baptist and 
others, and last Sunday held their last service 
in their church. 


‘*In His Steps’’ 

The yellow journals are compelled occa- 
sionally to redeem themselves to gain public 
recognition of what little good there may be 
in the minds of those who manage the publi- 
cations. One of these announces that it will 
print In His Steps in a series, the first install- 
ment of the famous novel to appear this Fri- 
day. Another is devoting two columns each 
day to the sermons of prominent preachers 
who address crowds at the tent services. The 
Tribune is resuming its fresh air work again 
this summer. The Herald is devoting a good 
deal of its space to raising funds to purchase 
ice for the poor on warm days. 


Success Beyond Expectation 

The great attendance at the tent services 
has embarrassed those ia charge. ‘Tent and 
lot and often the street are filled nightly. 
While the meetings are held to reaffirm the 
old faith no mention of Bible critics is made. 
The services are in every way dignified and 
such as might be heard at any time in the 
neighboring churches. The most belligerent 
features are the mottoes. Across the front of 
the platform is this: The Scripture Cannot be 
Broken, from St. John 10. 35. At one end a 
small banner bears the words: The Old Book, 
at the other end, The Old Faith. In the mid- 
dle appears this: Preach the Word. W. 0. 
Barnes, a Springfield, Mass., layman and tent 
worker, visits daily about seventy persons 
whose names are received on the night previ- 
ous. He talks and prays with them and seeks 
to put them into immediate touch with some 
organized church. Drs. Chapman and Carson, 
President Elliott of the C. E. State Union, Ad- 
miral Philip and Drs. MacArthur and Black- 
burn of the Church of the Strangers have 
spoken. Meetings are held every night save 
Saturday and on Sundays at 430. Just now 
efforts are making to increase the accom- 
modations. 


More Conflicts Ahead 

From information coming direct from them, 
it can be stated that an organization is to be 
effected of those communicants of the Episco- 
pal Church who oppose the Broad tendencies 
of members of their own communion, of which 
Bishop Potter, Dr. Huntington, Dr. Rains- 
ford and Dr. Douglas are conspicuous leaders. 
Within the last few weeks there has been a 
coming together of forces, and while the so- 
called ‘‘ Catholic” party inaugurated the con- 
test that party is now in the minority. The 
point of order is not Professor Briggs’s ordi- 
nation, for the Union man is now lost sight 
of. The contest is in behalf of the Bible as it 
is. With the “Catholic” or advanced party 
have joined the Evangelicals of Virginia and 
the South and that great body of middle grade 
Church people represented by such parishes 
as Trinity, New York, Emmanuel, Boston, 
and St. James, Chicago. The combination is 
an unusual one, but the condition, these lead- 
ers say, is unusual. Some conferences have 
been held and others will take place this sum- 
mer. Early in the autumn aggressive effort 
will be put forth. The fight is to be made in 
the open and is considered absolutely neces 
sary. It will have been won when the Broad 
element, which, by the way, is strongest in 
Massachusetts, is annihilated or rendered so 
weak as to be harmless. Those who are fore- 
ing the fighting recognize, they say, that they 
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are precipitating what may cost their com- 
munion a considerable part of its member- 
ship and a struggle lasting several years. 
Combined as the forces are now declared to 
be, the contest is an unequal one in num- 
bers, the conservatives being far the stronger ; 
and as for ability, there are giants on both 
sides. CAMP. 





Mt. Holyoke Honored 


BY Ss. E. B. 


The class of sixty-three young ladies who 
graduated at Mt. Holyoke College, Tuesday, 
the 20inst., have had an honor conferred upon 
them such as no other class ever received in 
the history of woman’s colleges. The chief 
executive of 70,000,000 people with the gov- 
ernor of the State and their wives and official 
aids were present, the one to present the 
diplomas, the other to make a graduating ad- 
dress. 

The array of young ladies in all the wealth 
and prime of a noble womanhood, the build- 
ing packed to overflowing, the cheers, the 
welcome, and over and above all the organ 
pealing forth Hail to the Chief made the oc- 
casion one to be remembered for a lifetime. 

Governor Wolcott, with his characteristic, 
plain, straightforward delivery, warned the 
class against those who are prone to speak of 
their stepping down from the exalted summit 
of learning where they have been for four 
years in the pure atmosphere of intellectual 
culture to the lowly valley of everyday life. 
This idea he declared was wholly wrong. The 
going out is going up, the change is, or should 
be, to a purer, nobler existence in the perform- 
ance of duty, in devotion to God, humanity 
and the nation—from preparation to achieve- 
ment. 

President McKinley, in Massachusetts as 
private citizen, by invitation of the college, 
was a guest of Hon. William Whiting, one of 
the trustees of the college. He was assured 
in advance that he should have a respite and 
a rest, that no speeches would be required, 
but when the sixty-three fair women pre- 
sented to him a beautiful silk flag inscribed 
“*Mt. Holyoke, ’99,’”” because he had been for 
four years an honorary member of their class, 
and when the trustees, through their secretary, 
Dr. Trask, presented a diploma of the degree 
of D.C. L., he could not resist the temptation 
to make a tender, fatherly talk to these young 
ladies. With other good words he added: 
“The influence of Mt. Holyoke, sixty-two 
years old today, in shaping and molding the 
citizens of this nation can never be told. An 
educated womanhood is an open school for 
citizenship every day in the year. The home 
is the training school for the mother, the sol- 
dier, the statesman. I wish for this graduat- 
ing class all good things and I want toimpress _ 
upon you that all good things wait upon a 
pure and noble woman.” In his personality, 
so simple and gracious, he won the regard of 
those who had the honor of meeting him; and 
his wife was also equally genial and sincere. 
‘*Why, he is just like one of our folks,” said 
a good farmer, who grasped his hand and had 
a moment’s chat with our Chief. 

The college is primarily indebted for the 
honor of Mr. McKinley’s visit to an ex-gradu- 
ate, Miss Ella Buckingham, a teacher in Can- 
ton, O., who influenced his niece, Miss Grace 
H. McKinley to come to Holyoke for four 
years’ study. 

Dr. Judson Smith’s address was specially 
pertinent and impressive. ‘‘ Immortal dreams 
are not from sea or lake, stormy mountains or 
peaceful vale. They lie in the soul. Science, 
philosophy, history are of mighty importance 
in the cvllege curriculum, but the supreme 
place in teaching should be given to the edu- 
cation of the soul. Wordsworth lived amid 
the charm and glory of Windermere, and he 
has given immortal poems. Miltou’s match- 
less verses were sent out from the du-t, the 
smoke, the fogs of London. The poetic gift 
is not always given to those who live in the 
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glory of an earthly paradise; it comes from a 
soul saturated with mighty thoughts, a soul 
that catches visions of eternal realities, what- 
ever its outer surroundings may be. The su- 
preme object of a college education should be 
to awaken a clear vision of men, deeds, the 
thoughts of the ages, to live the best life, of 
the past, and to incorporate into the very 
soul of the student wisdom, eternal facts that 
will impart glow, light, fervor, inspiration. 
Thus shall the young life that today goes out 
from these halls add to the spiritual and in- 
tellectual life of a world that waits for noble 
and earnest leaders and workers in the vast 
field unfolding to our nation.”’ 

It was a great surprise to the President's 
party and to hundreds of others who had 
never visited South Hadley to find such an 
extensive campus, such superb views, such 
delightful surroundings, with the new build- 
ings equipped with all modern conveniences. 
They rambled for three days here and in this 
vicinity and looked out upon valley and moun- 
tain in all the glory of this matchless June. 
Mr. McKinley entered fully into the enthusi- 
asm of the occasion and met with unaffected. 
kindness the vast crowd who made the air 
resonant with cheers. He made a special re- 
quest that the Graduating Class should meet 
him personally at Mary Brigham Hall. One 
of the most impressive scenes of the week 
was on Monday morning, when the class, 
clothed in white, marched to Mary Lyon’s 
grave, scattered upon it forget-me-nots and 
placed a chain of smilax and forget-me-nots 
around the iron railing, singing a song of the 
grove and the hills where her body rests. 

The President’s own flag of dark blue, with 
the ensign of the United States upon it, which 
waved over the college during his presence, 
was presented to it on his departure by a 
friend who does not wish his name given. 
This is probably the only college thus hon- 
ored. 

No change was made in the board of trustees 
save the election of Mrs. Moses Smith of Chi- 
cago as alumne trustee. With Dr. Smith as 
president of the board of trustees and A. L. 
Williston as treasurer, the public may depend 
upon the same careful and progressive policy 
as heretofore. Several changes have been 
made in the faculty. Miss Louise Wallace, 
a Holyoke graduate and for three years at 
Smith, returns to the department of zodlogy, 
and Miss Anna S. Thatcher, Smith, ’96, of 
Aurora, Ill, will assist in the department 
of French. Miss Holmes, Holyoke, ’95, for 
three years at Hartford Theological Seminary, 
will teach Biblical literature and the Semitic 
languages. Thirty-one elective cours‘s are 
offered to the students. The class of 1849, the 
last class under Miss Lyon, returned for 
their fiftieth anniversary. An effort is being 
made to increase the new endowment fund 
to $200,000, Dr. Pearsons of Chicago offering 
$50,000 of same provided the amount is raised 
before Founder’s Day. 

President Mead sailed last Saturday to spend 
the summer in Spain, traveling with Mdlle. 
Vitzthum of the department of French. Her 
resignation, to take place in June, 1900, after 
ten years’ service, is a surprise to the public. 
To transform a seminary into a first-class col- 
lege, to lead it to the high plane which it now 
occupies, to carry it through the loss of its 
principal building by fire with no interruption 
of study, to aid Treasurer Williston in the 
planning of the Administration Building and 
six new dormitories has shown an executive 
ability of highest order. Her health and 


desire for the quiet of a home life with her 


family is the reason given. 





President McKinley says, “ Personally, | 
shall be very glad to see the prohibition of 
the canteen.” Well, Congress declared for 
its prohibition also. But sofar these branches 
of executive Government seem to be power- 
less against the attorney general and the sec- 
retary of war. 
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The Sacred Hills 


The hills our holy Sabbath know, 
Their song a psalm; 
Behold how calm, 
With strong heads raised their faith to show! 


Soft folded hands befit them best, 
Souls wrapt in prayer 
Or vision fair, 

Aspiring hope, abiding rest. 


There is no day the ocean keeps; 
It is all change ; 
Behold how strange, 
It sings and dances, mocks and leaps. 


Keen flashing eyes befit it best, 
Hearts throbbing high, 
Nor caring why, 

Sparkling motion and savage zest. 


The vagrant ocean ’tis that thrills 
The heart of me; 
My soul, may be, 

Belongs unto the sacred bills. 


Separation 


There be many kinds of parting—yes, I know, 
Some with fond grieving eyes that overflow, 

Some with brave hands that strengthen as they go; 
Ah yes, I know, I know. 


But there be partings harder still to tell, 
That fall in silence like an evil spell, 
Without one wistful message of farewell— 
Ah yes, too hard to tell. 


There is no claiming of one sacred kiss, 
One token for the days when life shall miss 
A spirit from the world of vanished bliss; 
Ah no, not even this. 


There is no rising ere the birds have sung 
Their skyward songs, to journey with the sun— 
Nor folded hands to show that life is done; 

Ah no, for life is young. 


There are no seas, no mountains rising wide, 
No centuries of absence to divide— 

Just soul space, standing daily side by side; 
Ah, wiser to have died! 


Hands still clasp hands, eyes still reflect their own; 
Yet had one over universes flown, 
So far each heart hath from the other grown, 
Alone were less alone. 

—Poems from Within the Hedge, by Martha Gil- 
bert Dickinson. 





The noise of Inde- 
pendence Day is a se- 
rious affliction for the 
older folks, yet it is evident that we have 
not yet reached a stage of consideration 
for others in our national civilization 
which will enable us to abate the nui- 
sance. In cities and the more closely 
built villages it is an affliction that is 
not to be avoided. We can only call 
patience to our aid and wait until the 
day goes by. But where private grounds 
give some control, and in the home itself, 
surely wise parents may make some com- 
promise which will insure intervals of 
peace and, fora part of the day at least, 
get rid of the din. It need not be a mat- 
ter of command. Most house-mothers, 
we suppose, reach some equivalent by 
management. But would it not be good 
training for the children to have it a 
matter of consideration and agreement ? 
Boys and girls can hardly be expected to 
sympathize with the nervous strain of 
noise upon their elders, and especially 
with the suffering of expectation, but 
they must have been carelessly brought 
up and foolishly indulged if they will not 
gladly limit their noisy fun to hours agreed 
upon and places fixed. Perhaps in time 
to come public sentiment in the more 
civilized communities may demand and 


A Compromise with 
Noise 
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enforce a like compromise with noise 
even on the chief national] holiday. 





A School for Citizenship 


BY KATHARINE ROLSTON FISHER 


The City History Club of New York 
city, now three years old, is thriving and 
growing. From nine classes to ninety 
is its record of increase since it was 
founded, in 1896, by Mrs. Robert Abbe. 
The present membership of 1,700 is 
greater by 300 than that of a year ago. 
Its purpose is so to arouse popular in- 
terest in local history and popular pride 
in civic matters as to make these work- 
ing forces for the public good. To this 
end classes for the study of the history of 
New York city are formed among the 
members of the club, public lectures are 
given under its auspices, and papers and 
leaflets on local history are issued by it 
from time to time. 

In order to make the work of the club 
as effective as possible, its leaders seek 
chiefly to enlist those whose preparation 
for citizenship is most important to their 
own future welfare and to that of the 
community—the boys and girls of the 
less favored classes. These are admitted 
as junior members on payment of five 
cents for the club badge. German, Irish, 
Russian Jew—all are Americans and all 
New Yorkers from the time they pin on 
the bit of metal bearing a beaver, in re- 
minder of the seal of New Amsterdam 
and the club motto, “For the City.” 
Most of these classes meet at schools— 
public, private or charitable—some are 
organized in connection with churches or 
with missions and more are conducted in 
co-operation with settlements, which rec- 
ognize in the club a strong ally. 

A typical class is one of boys averaging 
twelve years of age which meets at the 
University Settlement. Twenty boys, 
sharp-looking German Jews most of them, 
were present when the writer entered the 
clubroom. Nathan Hale was mentioned. 
Up went a hand. “I seen his statue 
down by the City Hall.” The teacher by 
a slip of the tongue miscalled a date. In- 
stantly he was corrected. The Dutch 
period is the favorite with this class, but 
they have done good work throughout the 
course. 

This lesson was followed by a business 
meeting of a somewhat stormy character. 
Since self-government is a club principle, 
the teacher took no part, but let the boys 
settle their difficulties themselves. The 
gavel played a fierce tattoo on the presi- 
dent’s desk most of the time, but the ad- 
journment was serene. 

The Dolly Madison Club, which also 
meets at the University Settlement, is 
composed of working girls in their teens. 
A club of men and women, employés in 
a great department store, is enrolled as a 
branch of the City History Club. A re- 
cent and most interesting development of 
the work is the giving of a series of les- 
sons in city history to the boy prisoners 
in the Tombs. 

The classes meet weekly or fortnightly 
as is most convenient, with the exception 
of the normal class, conducted by Dr. 
Frank Bergen Kelley, which meets once 
a month. Of the forty-five teachers in 
the club, all but Dr. Kelley and four 
others are volunteers. Besides teaching 
several classes, Dr. Kelley does a vast 
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amount of work in preparing syllabi, 
mapping out excursion routes, and design- 
ing graphic charts to represent depart- 
ments of government and epochs of his- 
tory. In this work he is assisted by Mrs. 
Kelley, to whose enthusiasm the club 
owes much of its prosperity. The teach- 
ers are assiduous in developing methods 
and in collecting and arranging all sorts 
of educational material—maps, pictures, 
photographs, curios. To these thechildren 
add newspaper illustrations and some- 
times original drawings. Theclub, more- 
over, prints and distributes among its 
members every year 30,000 small pictures 
to be pasted into the pupils’ note-books, 
and owns a supply of lantern slides and 
other educational helps, which are lent to 
any class on application. Of course the 
preparation of all this material has in- 
volved research on the part of thescholarly 
members of the City History Club, pho- 
tographic work by the camera owners 
among them, and exercise of wits by the 
ingenious who are fertile in pedagogical 
ideas. . 

Great opportunity is offered for origi- 
nality of method. Although Dr. Kelley 
at the teachers’ meetings outlines the 
work for the coming month, how it shall 
be presented—whether by means of lec- 
tures, by discussion, by question and an- 
swer, or chiefly by means of pictures and 
excursions—is left largely to the discretion 
ofthe teachers. The varied individuality 
of their methods was plainly shown in 
the annual exhibit of the work of the 
City History Club held recently at the 
University Settlement. 

Around the exhibition room hung illus- 
trative charts, or ‘‘graphics,”” as the 
teachers call them. One is made by 
pasting portraits of city, State and na- 
tional officials on a sheet of paper; an- 
other shows pictures of public buildings; 
a third, views of historic spots. Not- 
withstanding its motto is simply, “For 
the City,” the City History Club recuog- 
nizes that good citizenship involves State 
and national loyalty, and lays stress on 
parallels in municipal, State and national 
government. For example, by the use of 
a diagram it is shown that what the po- 
lice force is to the city, the militia is to 
the State, and the army to the United 
States. 

The battle maps show for themselves 
that although local in scene they belong 
to the martial history of the nation; 
while ¢he juxtaposition of a photo-repro- 
duction of the locomotive which hauls 
the Empire State Express with a woodcut 
of the De Witt Clinton tells no less 
clearly a story of peace in the country 
and of progress in the world. The com- 
mercial relations of the metropolis with 
other places are ingeniously depicted by a 
map or diagram entitled How New York 
Is Fed. 

The recent large increase in the circu. 
lation of historical works over that of 
fiction in many New York libraries is at- 
tributed in part to the influence of the 
City History Club. Seven traveling libra- 
ries, of sixty or more volumes each, save 
been in use among the classes this \ ear 
and Dr. Kelley hopes next fall tv place 
one in every club center. The excursi ns 
to points of interest will be continued 
during the summer, although the course 
of study is planned to be compleieu by 
the first of May. This course inciudes, 
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the geography of Greater New York, 
studies of the Dutch, English, Revolu- 
tionary and Federal periods, and of the 
modern city, its charter, institutions and 
administration. 

When practicable the teachers take 
their classes to the public lectures and 
once a year, on Washington’s Birthday, 
the children and their friends crowd the 
Thalia Theater, when the annual stere- 
opticon entertainment is given. On the 
twenty-second of last February 1,500 chil- 
dren, wearing the badge of the City His- 
tory Club and waving the flag of their (for 
most of them) adopted country, cheered 
scenes from the Spanish-American War. 


The other great day of the year is that 
on which the prizes for essays and note- 
books are awarded. The work of over 
200 competitors was displayed at the ex- 
hibition last month. The junior essay 
prize was taken by a little Italian boy 
from one of the schools of the Children’s 
Aid Society, who had been in this country 
only eighteen months. The first prize for 
a note-book was won by a thirteen-year- 
old boy of foreign parentage, who at 
school was held to be unmanageable. 
When asked why he gave his teachers so 
much trouble, he replied, ‘‘O, they make 
you sit like a stick at school; I can’t sit 
like a stick all day.”’ This boy begged 
permission of the janitor of the tenement 
where he lived to look over the papers 
that were thrown away. From these and 
from other sources hecut enough pictures 
to illustrate three clearly written and in- 
teresting note-books. The selection and 
grouping of the pictures was admirable, 
as was that in many other note-books in 
a less degree. 

Nothing can give a better idea of what 
the City History Club stands for than 
the following essay, which was written 
by the boy whose note-book took the first 
junior prize, and which received honor- 
able mention. 

HOW I CAN BE A GOOD CITIZEN 


If I want to be a good citizen I must be true 
to my country, true to my State and true to 
my city. 

I must see that the street in front of my 
house is always clean and I must not let any- 
body throw paper on the street anywhere. 

If I do not vote I will not be doing my duty. 
I must have my own judgment to vote for the 
man I think is best qualified for the office 
which he has been nominated for. If I don’t 
I won’t be doing my duty. I must not let any- 
body bribe me to vote for a man I think not 
fitted for an office. , 

It will also be my duty to be industrious and 
self-supporting so as not to be a burden and a 
nuisance to the public. 

If I ever work for the city I must not charge 
too much for it. I must pay taxes, so that the 
government can be maintained and the officers 
of the government paid, because the govern- 
ment is for my good, and if I am able I should 
contribute voluntarily for public improve- 
ments and public buildings, I must myself 
keep all the ordinances and report all those 
that break them. When it is necessary I must 
help maintain order and always be ready for 
any public service, and in case of war serve 
my country as a private soldier or an officer, 

I should cultivate a patriotic spirit and be 
willing to sacrifice personal advantage to gain 
public good. 

I should know the history of my country, be 
an intelligent reader and a close observer of 
current events. If I am a citizen of the United 
States [ shall be entitled to its protection and 
share its privileges. 

“*A great nation is made worthy by its citi- 
zens.—C. D. Warner.” 


Surely the promoters of the City His- 
tory Club, and especially Mrs. Robert 
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Abbe, its founder and president, may 
justly feel that they are not only adding 
to the number of honest and intelligent 
members of the community, but that 
they are making citizens of whom some, 
at least, will be, in the words of Milton, 
‘stirred up to be brave men and worthy 
patriots, dear to God and famous to all 
ages.”’ 





Grandmother’s Day 
A FOURTH OF JULY STORY 
BY FRANCES J, DELANO 


Peter’s face was as round as a pumpkin 
and as speckled as a turkey’s egg. His 
two round eyes seemed placed in his head 
simply as a challenge to the sober-minded. 
Woe to the teacher in Hopetown who 
failed to smile when first her glance 
rested on Peter! She was immediately 
set down as a person who could not take 
a joke and, therefore, of no possible use. 

It was on account of Peter’s ability to 
raise a laugh without ever opening his 
mouth, together with the fact that he 
was as nimble as a squirrel, that he had 
always been chosen to take the parts of 
clown and chief performer at the circus, 
which the boys got up every year in order 
to celebrate properly the Fourth of July. 
This year Peter had a rival and so he had 
said nothing at home in regard to his 
prospects, preferring to wait until he was 
sure of his ground. 

It was on the afternoon before the 
Fourth that the great trial of skill came 
off and Peter received a unanimous vote. 
His face was radiant when he went home 
to supper, and he was just about to tell the 
good news to his grandmother when he 
noticed an unusual expression on her face. 

“What is it, Grandmother?” asked 
Peter, suspending his enthusiasm. 

Grandmother looked at Peter over her 
glasses. “I’ve gota plan,’”’ shesaid, with 
a happy little chuckle. 

“A plan!’’ echoed Peter. 

“Yes; I’ve been thinking of it for a 
long time, and I’ve waited till tonight 
so’s to surprise you,’’ and Grandmother 
laughed again. 

Peter’s grandmother had had a hard life, 
but she was not the person to take things 
any harder than was necessary. Some of 
her children had died and some had mar- 
ried, and she and Peter lived together, 
but the roof that covered Grandmother 
and Peter covered a very happy family. 

“Yes,” she continued, cutting the bread 
into generous slices and putting the dish 
of berries where Peter could help himself, 
“T made up my mind that you and I’d 
have a real Fourth of July this year. I’ve 
got a little money I’ve saved a-purpose, 
and we’ll go to the city and see some of 
the sights.” 

Grandmother was so sure that Peter 
would be pleased she didn’t notice any 
lack of enthusiasm. 

“*We’ll hitch up and start early. I’ve 
cooked up and we’ll take something along 
with us to stay our stomachs.” 

Peter let his' grandmother do most of 
the talking during that meal, and after it 
was over he took his cap and went to the 
barn. He leaned up against the door a 
moment staring miserably at nothing, 
then he took up the axe and began to 
split kindlings. For ten minutes the boy 
worked with all his might, then he threw 
down the axe. 
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“There’s only two things to do,” he 
said. “I’ve either got to tell Grand- 
mother that I can’t go with her”—here 
Peter swallowed a big lump in his throat; 
Grandmother had always taken her 
plgasure in other. people’s good times, and 
now she had really planned a little bit on 
her own account as well as Peter’s; Peter 
felt the full force of the situation—‘“or 
else, by Joe!” continued Peter, ‘I’ve got 
to have it Gut with the boys—and I just 
can’t do it.” Here he went to work again. 
After a while down went the axe again. 
“TI tell you I can’t and I won't.” Peter’s 
voice sounded as though some one were 
urging him to do something against his 
will. ‘‘What would I tell the boys, I’d 
like toknow? That I couldn’t be clown 
at the circus ’cause Grandmother—I tell 
you I can’t and that’s the end of it.” 

“Guess Peter doesn’t mean to have 
wood to chop on the Fourth,” said 
Grandmother to herself. ‘I s’pose he’s 
so pleased to think he’s going to the city _ 
tomorrow that he don’t know he’s work- 
ing. Guess he’d be more pleased if he 
knew about the tickets for Barnum’s. 
I’ve lived seventy-five years and never 
went to the circus, and Peter—well, 
now’s the time when Peter’d enjoy it 
most, so we’re going. I s’pose folks’d 
think an old woman like me’d have no 
business at a circus, but I guess long’s 
I’m equal to running the farm I’m equal 
to the circus.” Just then Grandmother 
saw Peter running down the road towards 
the village. ‘‘That child’s off to tell th: 
boys,” she said. ‘Guess if he told the 
whole story the boys’d open their eyes. 
I s’pose I might have told Peter, but I 
kinder like to surprise him.”’ 

It was true Peter was going to tell the 
boys. They were all together in the cir- 
cus tert when Peter lifted the canvas 
and walked in. 

“Hello, Pete, you’re just in time. 
Want ye to show Jimmie how to do a 
double-ender.”’ 

Peter accomplished the feat with a 
recklessness that made the boys shout 
with enthusiasm. 

“Say, Pete, you’ll be on hand tomorrow 
by”’— 

“No, I won't,” shouted Peter, in a 
voice that made every boy in the tent 
stare. Peter got hold of his voice with a 
great effort. ‘“You’ll just get Jack 
Banks for clown tomorrow. I can’t 
come.” 

““What’s up?” said the boys, aghast. 

“Well! I can’t come,” persisted Peter. 

“Somebody dead,” suggested Tom 
True. 

“No,” shouted Peter, “but ’m—I’m- 
I’m going with Grandmother.” 

At this the tent full of boys broke into 
a roar of laughter. 

“Can’t go t’ the circus, got to go with’s 
grandmother to visit the sick,” shouted 
Bill Saunders. 

Peter tried to laugh too, but, realizing 
that he was liable to make a failure of it, 
he transformed himself into a hoop, by 
putting his head and his heels together, 
and rolled himself to the door of the tent. 
“I’m going with Grandmother just the 
same,” he called, after the applause 
which greeted this remarkable feat had 
subsided, ‘‘and you won’t see me again 
till Fourth July night.” 

The boys had to make the best of it, for 
Peter's mind was made up, and he a d 
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Grandmother spent the Fourth in the 
city. Peter iaughed most all day and he 
hugged his grandmother on the sly when 
he found out about the tickets for Bar- 
num’s. He clapped the clown till his 
hands smarted and all the while he was 
thinking of the boys at home. He could 
hear them giggling and whispering be- 
hind the curtain. He imagined the cur- 
tain rising and Jack Banks, dressed in his 
peaked cap and gorgeous clothes, appear- 
ing. He heard the people laugh when 
Jack began his part. O! then Peter 
caught his breath—for it is one thing to 
sit and watch a clown and quite another 
to actually be a clown with all the world 
at your feet. 

The day was perfect, however, for 
Grandmother—not a drawback from the 
time she started until she was back again 
in her own kitchen resting in her high- 
backed rocker. Peter was making her a 
cup of tea and she was gazing down the 
road when she saw something that at- 
tracted her attention. ‘‘Do look, Peter, 
what’s that coming?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” replied Peter; 
*‘somebody’s kicking up a lot of dust.” 
**It’s the boys!” he exclaimed, a moment 
later; “‘guess I’ll go and see what’s up.” 

‘Hello, Pete,” called the boys, as soon 
as they were within hearing, ‘had a 
pleasant Fourth?” 

**Yes, I have!” shouted Pete, with un- 
necessary vehemence. 

“Did you go with your grandmother to 
vis” — 

“To the circus?’ interrupted Peter. 
“*Yes, I did.” 

“To the circus!’’ exclaimed the boys, 
coming toa standstill. ‘Did your grand- 
mother take ye?” 

“Well, I guess!” said Peter, trium- 
phantly. 

The boys broke into a whistle. 

“My grandmother isn’t one of your 
chimney-corner sort—she isn’t. She’s a 
brick, my grandmother is!” 

The boys stared at Peter a moment and 
then Jim Saunders managed to make his 
errand known. 

“S’pose your grandmother would like 
to go again tonight? ”’ he asked. 

“Go where?” exclaimed Peter. 

“To the circus.” 

“To what circus?” said Peter, in as- 
tonishment. 

“Our circus,’”’ said Jim. 

“What do you mean?” demanded 
Peter. ‘ 

“We didn’t have it this afternoon. 
We made out to wait till night, so’s to 
get you to clown it.” 

Peter stared at the boys just a second 
or two, then, realizing the full import of 
the message, he gave one glorious whoop 
and bounded several feet into the air. 

‘‘Seven-thirty, sharp,” said Jim. 

Peter rushed into the kitchen and 
took his grandmother around the waist. 
‘‘Grandmother,” he said, “this is the 
glorifydest Fourth that a feller ever had.” 

Peter little knew then what a really 
glorious Fourth that was. In the years 
that followed the Fourth of July meant 
the day when Grandmother had piloted 
him to the circus. He could recall the 
bright, eager look in her eyes and feel 
the pressure of the dear old hard-worked 
hands. ‘‘That was Grandmother’s day,” 
he would say softly to himself—“ Grand- 
mother’s day, and not a thing to mar it.” 
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Mothers in Council 


MISTAKES OF GOOD MOTHERS 


The lament of the mothers has reached my 
ears again; this time it concerns their 
grown-up children—the boys and girls who 
have attained young manhood and young 
womanhood—‘ Why is there so little sympa- 
thy between us? Why are we shut out from 
their confidence? ’’ 

Why? Because in nine cases out of ten 
mothers have so little common sense. One 
would think, considering how many gener- 
ations of fairly intelligent mothers there have 
been, that certain blunders would cease to be 
made, but facts prove the contrary. Three 
cases have come to my knowledge, typical, I 
fear, not unique. The first of these mothers 
isa practical, energetic, warm-hearted woman, 
full of zeal for all philanthropic works; the 
daughter is a dreamer, a lover of the beauti- 
ful in every form. This difference in temper- 
ament makes a gulf between them which has 
never been bridged, though the mother tries 
spasmodically to make this artistic daughter 
look upon life through her practical eyes and 
of course fails in her attempt. What should 
shedo? Let another mother, to whom I gave 
the problem, answer. ‘‘ Had J such a daugh- 
ter I should believe it my duty to study every- 
thing she was interested in that I might un- 
derstand her interest and show her my sym- 
pathy.” 

The second mother is an impulsive, brilliant 
woman, generous and truthful. She loves to 
plan delightful things for her friends, accord- 
ing to what she thinks they ought to like, and 
when sometimes she meets with opposition is 
keenly hurt. She has a son, a young man 
now, between whom and herself there is con- 
tinual friction. She is an imperious woman 
and believes that her will should be law. It 
is to her husband, but the son thinks for him- 
self, and having found, apparently, that he 
must choose between yielding to her whims at 
all times and doing as he pleases regardless of 
her reprimands has chosen the latter as the 
lesser evil. She treats him like a small boy, 
calls him sharply to account for every moment 
of his absence from her and never seems to 
recognize the fact that, as a grown man, he 
has full right to make his own plans. He 
says little, but it is evident that this constant 
surveillance is producing estrangement be- 
tween them. 

In this case there is fault on both sides, but 
in the third it seems wholly on the mother’s. 
This mother should have been autocrat of all 
the Russias. Her mere wish, she says, should 
be absolute law to her children at any age. 
Her daughter is sensitive and conscientious, 
throwing herself enthusiastically into any 
pursuit or friendship. The mother is reserved 
and undemonstrative. Having no compre- 
hension of the daughter’s nature, she has 
calmly decided that it is the girl’s duty to 
overcome it; thus she is to show no affection, 
even if she feels it strongly, is to interest her- 
self in numerous pursuits and persons, giv- 
ing a proper, decorous amount of attention to 
each, and is to beware of enthusiasm. The 
daughter, naturally frank, has found that 
communication of her feelings and interests 
always meets disapproval. Occasionally, 
therefore, she does what she thinks right and 
says nothing. Then her mother rebukes her 
for secretiveness and professes inability to 
trust her. 

** She tells me to have independence of char- 
acter and to think for myself,’’ said the girl, 
“but that means I must think as she does or 
there is trouble.”” ‘Thus she is forced to 
choose between two courses; she must either 
sink her own individuality and echo her 
mother, or she must assert her right to judge 
for herself and be called undutiful and un- 
kind. 

This mother has two favorite remarks than 
which none could be better calculated to exas- 
perate the most conscientious of children: - 


“You have a right to settle the matter for 
yourself, of course, but if you care at all for 
me you will decide as | wish,’ and “ Do it, if 
you think the pleasure you will gain will be 
greater than my pain.”’ 

Strange that mothers cannot see how many 
of their troubles are dae to breaking the first 
law for securing their children’s confidence! 
Such a simple law, too! Never check any 
revelation by a sharp or sudden expression of 
disapproval. Eventhough you may be startled 
or alarmed, yes, because you are startled, be- 
cause fou are alarmed, restrain yourself, hear 
with a sympathy so strong that your child will 
feel that beyond everything else. Do you not 
see that the reason why many young people 
find it easier to talk to friends than to their 
mothers is that the friends will not criticise 
but simply listen affectionately? ‘‘ Mothers 
rub it in so,” groaned a young woman to me 
the other day. 

* But,”’ you say, “a mother must express 
disapproval at times.’’ Of course she must, 
but if she possesses any tact she can choose a 
time and way todo it without assuming that 
tone of authority which is so galling. As long 
as you are in your children’s confidence, no 
matter what they tell you, they are fairly safe. 
The moment you lose your self-control, the 
swift thought comes to them, ‘‘ How foolish I 
was to tell her that! I’ll be careful next time.” 

Treat your child as respectfully as you 
would a friend of your own age, and be as 
cautious in what you say. You may feel, 
justly, that you have a right to lay commands 
on youruwn. You may find it hard to show 
respect to this young nature whose foolishness 
you see so clearly. Never mind such feelings. 
They are due to parental pride, not love. 
Cultivate sympathy. These boys and girls, 
these young men and young women need it 
keenly, and it is pitiful to see how many of 
them are living without it. When they reach 
maturity recognize the fact. If you have 
trained them wisely in the past, your influ- 
ence in this new relation will in no wise 
diminish. If you have not been wise, if your 
control has been enforced simply by parental 
authority, the attempt to continue that control 
over a man or a woman will produce aliena- 
tion. ScHoo. TEACHER. 


TRUTH POR ALL 

My attention has just been called to your 
article about training children in truth-telling. 
And I would offer just one suggestion as a 
possible help in this direction. Let the mothers 
themselves tell the unvarnished truth, and set 
their children an example of united precept 
and practice. 

Iam nota mother. I merely look on while 
my friends bring up their children, and form 
my opinion with the impartiality of an out- 
sider. I know my friends call themselves 
truthful women, but I hear them say: “The 
policeman will get you if you scream,” or 
maybe it is the bear or the big man. The 
child sees her mother dressing for a concert 
and wants to go too, but is bribed off by the 
promise of ‘‘ Next time you shall go with me.” 
But next time does not come, as the mother 
knew it would not, and she trusts to the child’s 
forgetting the promise. I have heard a woman 
promise the baby she would not go out, yet 
after the little one was asleep she crept quietiy 
out of the back door. 

Not long ago a little friend broke her father’s 
favorite picture, and, wishing to shield the 
child from her father’s displeasure, the mother 
told him that she herself had broken it while 
dusting the table. You know a hundred ex- 
amples of such untruthfulness. It does not 
take a child long to learn that he is being 
trifled with. The moral does not need to be 
further pointed out. E. P. T. 





Youth ought to be a savings-bank.—Madame 
Swetchine. 
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Holy Father, keep them in thy name 
which thou hast given me, that they may 
be one, even as we are. 





You cannot sin as if you were the first 
and only man that God ever made and 
put into the world. If you will sin, you 
sin against every high precedent of good- 
ness; you tread on those examples of 
holiness that have made the world lus- 
trous and sacred; you sweep away the 
inspiration of sainthood that comes down 
out of the past and gathers up around 
you from the present, like the very breath 
of heaven; you turn away and go out, 
obstinately and deliberately, not merely 
from the kingdom of God, but from the 
communion of saints.—Phillips Brooks. 





We have not learned the full secret of 
communion with our Lord until our 
thought rises from our own needs to his 
desire in intercession and reaches out 
with something of his love to the com- 
munion of all saints. 





Every one of the great cloud of wit- 
nesses proves to be a man or woman of 
like passions with ourselves. The church 
triumphant and the church militant are 
one. We shall know that we have come 
into full communion with those who 
have gone before in proportion as we 
share the fullness of their unselfish inter- 
est in the work and happiness of others. 
—I. O. R. 





For a)] thy saints, who from their labor rest, 
Who thee by faith before the world confessed, 
Thy name, O Jesus, be forever blest. 


Thou wast their rock, their fortress and their 
might, 

Thou Lord, their Captain, in the well-fought 
fight ; 

Thou in the darkness drear their Light of light. 


Oh, may thy soldiers, faithful, true and bold, 
Fight as the saints who nobly fought of old, 
And win with them the victors’ crown of gold. 


Ob, blest communion, fellowship divine. 

We feebly struggle, they in glory shine; 

Yet all are one in thee for all are thine. 
—William W. How. 





All dislikes and jealousies die away in 
the remembrance of Christ’s sacrifice. 
Because we believe in Jesus Christ, we 
believe also in the communion of saints 
and remember that we are joined with 
the glorious company of those for whom 
Christ died. 





© God, who bast made tby people one 
in faith and bope, so strengtben our 
bearts in remembrance of the communes 
ion of saints that it map be comfort in 
trouble and joy in loneliness. %t ts by 
thee tbat all are one. So manifest 
tbyself in tbyp disciples tbat by tbe 
unity of tby likeness tbe world map 
know tbat they are one in thee. We 
bless thee for the bolp lives of saints 
and martyrs, who of old lived in thy 
presence and wbom tbou bast taken to 
their reward. Wie rejoice in unknown 
men and women whbo witb us are bears 
ing witness to tbp name upon tbe eartb. 
Write thou our names witb tbeirs in 
tby book of life. Help us to overcome, 
and receive us to thyself at last that 
we may be ever witb thee in the glori-« 
ous company of the redeemed. Amen. 
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Tangles 


46. ENIGMA 


Antony once, with Cleopatra fair, 
Took me—two lovers destine «i soon to part. 
In following me the Scotchman had a share, 
Up in the highlands, where he left his heart. 


Should you to Mary’s garden e’er draw near, 

Look for fair maids—there must be more than two. 
If there you miss me, seek without a fear 

In yon grim file, drawn up in order true. 


Borne through the briny deep from place to place, 
Beneath the wave I have my moving home. 
Cadmus first brought me to the Grecian race. 
Where pi can pass in print I freely roam. 
T. H. Loup. 


47. GEOGRAPHICAL DECAPITATION 


When beheaded: 1. A country of Europe is 
still a country of Europe. 2. A country of 
South Americaisa Brazilian river. 3. A Ger- 
man city isan American cape. 4. A German 
state is an African gulf. 5. A Canadian river 
is a Russian provinee. 6. A small village of 
Kansas is a large city of Crete. W535. 


48. ANAGRAM 


WHOLE is a word that oft was heard 

When politics was deeply stirred ; 

We heard the WHOLE of ’73 

Called outrage and gross infamy. 

A fraud and a delusion which 

Was fostered by the nabobs rich. 

A transposition for it fit 

Was thus I DAZE MEN ON TO IT. 
NELSONIAN. 


49. CHARACTERISTIC INITIALS 


1. Freedman’s Deliverer. 2. Worthy Phi- 
lanthropist. 3 America’s Liberator. 4. Hu- 
manity’s Whole-hearted Brother. - 5. Con- 
demned Slavery. 6. Heroically Befriend«d 
Slaves. 7. Heartily Welcomed Liberty. 8. 
United States General. 9. Writer Renowned. 
10. Little Men’s Ally. 11. Headed Navy. 12 
Honored Christian Teacher. 

E. P. ARMSTRONG. 


50. LINKADE 
(Example: Partake ; part-take.) 
ONE man was in an angry mood, 
But TWO he struck a blow 
WHOLE was a change in him for good, 
And well for him ’twas so. 


ANSWERS 

41. Mar-row. 

42. 1. Sob not, Boston. 2. Warn them, Wren- 
tham. 3. Store crew, Worcester. 4. Proved nice, 
Providence. 5 Roved, Dover. 6. Males, Salem. 
7. Haven ills, Nashville. 9. Pan oils India, Iudian- 
apolis. 10. No more, Monroe. 

43. Islet, liest, stile, tiles, teils. 

44.1. Grouse. 2. Pewit. 3. Woodpecker. 4: 
Curlew. 5. Bluebird. 6. Pelican. 7. Pheasant. 
8. Oriole. 

45. Rent. 


The true answer to the farm tangle (38) seems to 
be 19.48+ acres. This result is reached by several 
different methods in the excellent solutions of 
C. Jacobus, Springfield, Mass.; Prof. E. 8. Hosmer, 
Bristol, Ct.; H. W. W.; Rev. Henry Lincoln Bai- 
ley, Middletown Springs, Vt.; W. F. Bickford, 
Islington, Mass.; Nillor, Middletown Springs, Vt. ; 
P. N. H., Newton, Mass. The solution of Chester 
W. Farwell, Hyde Park, Mass., is practically the 
same, differing by only a small fraction. Quite 
curiously, however, the solution of E. G. Smitb, 
Topeka, Kan., is the same as that of the author of 
the tangle; and M. Andrus, Syracuse, N. Y., seems 
to have misunderstood the conditions, as he gives a 
well worked-out solution with four circles. We 
regret that the processes do not admit of ready 
printing in this column. Lacking the complete ex- 
planation, this summary from W. F. Bickford will 
be of interest: ‘‘ Let A, B and C be the centers of 
the equal portions of land. Let us call the radius 
of the circle 1. Then it follows: Area of each cir- 
cle=3.1416; area of triangle ABC—1.732; area of 
the three sectors inclosed in the triangle=1 571; 
area of the space between the circles (or D)= 161. 
Then, as D is to the circle so is 1 acre to each son’s 
portion: .161;:3.1416::1:19% acres.” 

These answers to other tangles are acknowl- 
edged: From Rev. Henry Lincoln Bailey to 37, 39, 
40; P. N. H , 37, 40; Nillor, 37,39, 40; A. R. B., 37. 
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Reduced Prices 


E wish to close out 
our Summer suit- 
ings and skirtings during 
the next few weeks in 
order to make room for 
Fall goods. We have 
therefore made decided 
reductions on almost 
every suit and skirt. You 
now have an opportunity 
of securing a fashionable 
garment at a reduction 
of one-third from for- 
mer prices. 

No. 621. This attract- 
ive illustration repre- 
sents a tailor-made gown, 
consisting of a fly front 
jacket and a fashionable 
skirt. The jacket and 
skirt are lined throuzh- 
out, and are made with 
lapped seams; the tail r- 
ing is perfect; you may 
select from a choice col- 
lection of all-wool fabrics 
for this garment. A cos- 
tume of this kind ’s worth 
#17. Our price has been 
$11.50, 

Reduced Price for 
this Sale, $7.67. 


Special Values in Pique Suits, 
reduced from $4 to $2.67. 


Special Values in Piqué Skirts, 
reduced from $3 to $2. 
We tell you about hundreds of other reduced price 
garments in our Summer Catalogue and Bargain List, 
which will be sent, free, together with a ful! line of 
samples of materials to any lady who wishes them. Any 





No. 621. 


| garment that is not entirely satisfactory may be returned 


and your money will be cheerfully refunded. 
Write tc-day for Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List; 
don’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


Electro- 
Silicon| 


SILVER POLISH] 

















Silver 
Safeguard 


Never scratching 
Never wearing 


Labor the least 
Lustre the greatest 
At i 
Ib cts.in stamps. trial 

quantity for the asking, 
Electro Silicon Co., New York. 














Swift’s 


Highest-grade 


Products 


Premium Hams, the best hams cured. 

Premium Breakfast Bacon, no 
other quite so 

Silver fe all lard and nothing 
but lard. 

Beef Extract, the strongest, 
purest, the best. 

Jersey Butterine, 
wholesome. 

Cotosuet, the perfect vegetable short- 
ening. 


‘the 


delicious and 


ie) 
Sold everywhere 


Swift and Company, Chicago g 
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The Conversation Corner 


Y DEAR CORNERERS: Who 
M do you suppose all these children 

are? Ihave no letter from any 
of them, as you might expect. In fact, I 
understand that not one of them is able 
to write, and, what is stranger still, that 
not one of them canspeak! And yet they 
were all invited to attend a church 
sociable, which is not usually a deaf and 
dumb affair by any means, and the invi- 
tation was given out by the pastor of the 
church—a man whom some of our Corner 
members in the vicinity of Boston know 
very well. I have tried to count them 
and found it hard work, but I think there 
are about sixty—at any rate, they look 
like sixty. Let us see what the pastor 
says about them. 


DENVER, COL. 

In the First Church here are 
friends of one of the missionary 
families in Marsovan, Turkey. 
News came to them of some sixty- 
five children [so I counted about 
right!—Mr M.jin the Orphanage 
there—children of the massacre. 
Could not each of these have a 
doll? Not in silks and satins, bit 
in durable ginghams and the like. 
The most effective paiterns, how- 
ever, were not of china, but :f 
good, old-fashioned, unbreakable 
rags, stuffed, with good faces. So 
the girls, and the older girls, down 
to the eighties, went at it. Such 
fun! Then it was egreed tha’ 
each doll should bear the name 
or maiden name of those making 
them. These names were affixed, 
clearly written in indelible ink. 
Here they are. The day te’ore 
their departure a farewell recep- 
tion was given them. It was a 
notable affair at a Cepitol Hill 
mansion. The pulpit notice for 
it had these words appended: 
“God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world to confound 
the wise; and God hath chcsen 
the weak things of the world to 
confound the things which are 
mighty” [1 Cor. 1: 27]. And this 
is already made true by the in- 
creasing interest in missions. 

D. N. B. 


I doubt whether St. Paul 
could have foreseen that this 
word of his would be used, 
nineteen hundred years after 
he wrote it, to describe the 
sending of a lot of rag dolls 
(even if he knew what such 
things were!) from an unknown wilder- 
ness in an undiscovered continent to the 
Christian children in his own Asiatic 
province! But nevertheless it is a very 
beautiful and striking use of the text. 
Those Denver dolls, rags and sawdust 
though they may be, will no doubt be a 
means of grace in the distant Orient, and 
I hope some of the “girls” who made 
them—I can almost resd their names 
with a glass—or, better yet, some of the 
mission girls in Marsovan will write us 
about their reception and influence there. 

While in Colorado we will pick up this 
new member. 

MANITOU, COL. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I am interested in the 
Corner and would like to become a Cornerer. 
I have a stamp-book that I inherited from my 
father. It contains 395 stamps, not very 
many, but they are fine ones. The town in 
which I live is surrounded on three sides by 
mountains, one of which is Pike’s Peak. I 
have a camera. . Cary H. 


On our homeward way we will take in 
two boys in Illinois: 
HARVARD, ILL. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I have a Japan stamp 
from Mrs. Curtis and Miss Benedict, mis- 
sionaries who used to teach here. We have 
artesian city water and the water tank is 
across the street from the school. It is 110 
feet high and twelve feet in diameter. My 
father was a descendant of Hannah Dustin 
and he came from New Hampshire. [ am 
collecting stamps and would like to exchange 
with the Cornerers. I have ninety different 
kinds. Otis E. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to be a 
Cornerer. If you will come out here I will go 
up to the Yerkes Observatory with you. It is 
about twelve miles from here. Grandma has 
taken The Congregationalist for fifty years. 
I am glad that I have seen the largest telescope 





in the world. I would like to exchange stamps 
with the Cornerers. I am eleven years old. 
JESSE E, 


If you should point your telescope east- 
ward you ought almost to see Bunker 
Hill Monument and the naval squadron in 
Boston Harbor! The next letter refers to 
the apple tree in the Corner of June 1. 


DANIELSON, CT. 
Dear Mr. Martin: The tree was a Red 
Sweet, natural fruit, and my great-grand- 
mother grafted a part of it to Warren Russet. 
(The tree was grafted about 1800) I correct 
my mistake about my grandmother, there be- 
ing but one “great” before the word. Per- 
haps you would be interested to know that 
my great-great-great great-great-grandfather 
was William Robinson of Dorchester, and 
that my great great-great-great great. great- 
grandfather was Captain Myles Standish. I 

must close and get ready for school. 
Good-by, FLORENCE D. 


Florence’s apple tree was old, but her 
family tree is older still. There is a good 


deal in great ancestors, but there is more 
in what we make ourselves—so let us all 
“‘get ready for scho: }!"” 


Corner Scrap-Book 
(for the Old Folks) 
“O POOK MAN” 





SUNDERLAND, MAss, 
Mr. L. H. Martin; Dear Sir: I saw the in- 
quiry in the Corner of May 11 for the old song 
called ‘‘Poor Man.” As nearly as I recall, 
my father sang it as follows: 


O poor man, O poor man, 
Come tell to me true, 

How you maintain your family, 
And bring the year through. 


How you maintain your family, 
For most of them are small, 

You’ve nothing but your labor 
To maintain them all. 


When I come home at night, 
As weary as I be, 

I take up my youngest child, 
And dance him on my knee; 


The rest come running round, 
And make a prattlivg noise 

And that is all the comfort 
The poor old man enjoys. 


I am seventy-five years old, and 
my father sang this when | wasa 
little girl at home, sixty or seventy 
years ago. | have been a reader 
of the paper for many years, far 
back as the time when it was the 
** Boston Recorder,”’ instead of the 
‘*Congregationalist.”” Mrs. S. 


E. B. of Lowell sends about the 
same, but thinks there is more of 
it, He also goes back seventy 
years to recall it. 


NEW QUESTIONS 


SpoFForRD, N. H. 

Mr. Murtin; Dear Sir: I have 
been a reader of [he Oongrega- 
tionalist more than forty years, 
and am interested in the ‘ Con- 
versation Corner.” When young 
I was in the hapit of memorizing 
poetry and cAn now recite many of 
the pieces [ then learned. Not 
long since I copied from memory 
a poem learned nearly seventy 
years ago. I am in doubt as to 
the correctness of some of the 
lines, and would like to hear from 
any of your readers about it. It 
commences: 


Turn, gentle hermit of the dale, 
And guide my lonely way 
To where yon taper cheers the vale 
With hospitable ray. 
Mrs. 8. W. B. 


That is from Goldsmith’s ‘ Hermit,” and 
you will find the whole in his works. The 
poem contains the familiar couplet lately re- 
ferred to in this column: 

Then, pilgrim, turn; thy cares forego; 
All earth-born cares are wrong. 

Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long. 


ROCKVILLE, CT. 
Dear Congregationalist Corner: Does any 
one know who wrote the verses following, 
and where they can be found ? A. M. G. 


When on the fragrant sandal tree 

The woodman’s axe descends, 

And she that bloomed so b-auteously 
Beneath the weapon bends, 

E’en on the edge that wrought her death, 
Dying she breathes her sweetest breath, 
As though to publish in her fall 

Peace to her foes and love to all. 


LAN. In 








If the book of Daniel was written to sus- 
tain the courage of the Hebrews during the 
time when Judas Maccabeus was leading 
them against the dissolute Syrian Greeks, it 
was admirably fitted for its purpose. Heroic 
determination, unshaken faith, the conscious- 
ness of a mission to fulfill for their God and 
their country, made that campaign of Jewish 
patriots one of the most brilliant in their 
history. The modern Puritan had much in 
common with the ancient Hebrew. Both de- 
veloped strong character and independence 
through self-denial. Both furnished materi- 
als for as noble and inspiring personalities as 
any nations in the world. 

Daniel was a Puritan no less than a He- 
brew. For 2,000 years he has inspired young 
men to live nobly. No generation has found 
him more attractive than this present. No 
people more needed men like Daniel than we; 
and none has offered to such men as this youth 
and his companions greater opportunities for 
serving mankind. From such self-denial as 
his three things are inseparable: 

1. Loyalty to conscience. How did Daniel 
illustrate it? He was carried away captive 
when he was a lad, perhaps fourteen years 
old. He had been taught, as many Jewish 
children now are, that it was wrong to eat 
certain kinds of food, and right to eat certain 
other kinds only when prepared in prescribed 
ways. He believed it was wrong also to eat 
food which had been offered to idols. But his 
captivity was a humiliation. He was of noble 
family. He was liable to be sold into degrad- 
ing and cruel slavery. He soon saw a way of 
escape from this and of honor and happiness. 
He was selected for special service to the 
great king Nebuchadnezzar. He was to be 
educated and to have a place in the royal 
household. 

But the first step in his new life would be to 
eat food and drink wine from the king’s table, 
and he knew that to receive these things 
would be to dishonor his religion. What 
could a young boy do, away from home, ex- 
pected to obey his superiors, who did not un- 
derstand his scruples? First, he purposed in 
his heart that he would obey his conscience, 
He deliberately and prayerfully considered 
the whole matter. Next, he won the favor of 
the prince who had him in charge. Then he 
chose the right timé to ask that he and his 
friends might obey their consciences in what 
they should eat and drink. And he put the 
case 80 well that the privilege of a trial of his 
plan was granted tohim. Wise boy, to have 
set himself to live purely, as he had been 
taught at home, and to have wit to get his 
way because it was right. 

Multitudes of youth in our Sunday schools 
are now approaching just such a crisis as that 
before Daniel and his companions. Some are 
away at school, some in the army; others are 
clerks and apprentices entering all the ave- 
nues to independent life. They are finding 


that the way into society and, perhaps, to - 


preferment in business seems to be to re- 
nounce the loyalty to God and to their con- 
sciences to which they have been trained. 
Their comrades have joined the club where 
wine is served ; they are invited totake young 
ladies to the theater; they are urged to attend 
parties where the wine cup, the dance and the 
conversation allure them away from their 
higher ideals. The future of many boys and 
girls is hanging today on the choice they are 
about to make of the life they will live before 
their comrades. Many of them are going for- 
ward thoughtlessly into perils that may over- 
come them. Some, thank God, are purposing 
in their hearts that they will not defile them- 
selves. What will youdo? Often the choice 





* Temperance Sunday School Lesson for July 9. 
Text, Dan. 1. 


right. 
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Phases of Religious Experience 


II. SELF-DENIAL * 
By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


which decides character is a single act, as 
simple as accepting or refusing an invitation 
to an entertainment or even a glass of wine. 

2. Manliness. I mean by this wholesome- 
ness of character, which may be possessed by 
either sex. The only self-denial worth culti- 
vating is that self-control which uses all 
things to gain nobler manhood or woman- 
hood. The abstinence which enfeebles body, 
mind or spirit is no virtue. Our Lord never 
encouraged it. ‘‘I came that they may have 
life,’”’ he said, “and may have it abundantly.” 
Daniel asked that he and his boy companions 
might have vegetables and water instead of 
meat and wine from the royal table, pleading 
that that diet would make them better men 
for the king’s service. The test proved him 
At the end of the trial days the 
Hebrew boys were in finer condition than all 
the others in the royal school. 

This story was told to show that God would 
make manly those who controlled their appe- 
tites to keep his law. That is its value now. 
This is the lesson it teaches—obey God, and 
you will be conscious of living honorably. 
The self poise of a pure conscience will give 
you value in the eyes of your fellowmen. 
Being at peace with God, you will ask of him 
with confidence the help you need and your 
prayers will be answered. Making his will 
supreme over all your desires and appetites, 
men will find out in time your ruling motive 
and will come to trust you. Occasionally I 
meet on the street a successful business man. 
I remember him as a poor boy, supporting his 
widowed mother and younger brothers. His 
employer was godless. His associates in the 
shop sneered at him for being pious. Some- 
times they used to compel him to stand up in 
their midst and repeat the Lord’s Prayer 
while they ridiculed him. He did it rever- 
ently. He treated them kindly. His em- 
ployer ordered him to do work which he 
thought was wrong. He asked to be excused, 
explaining his reason. He was threatened 
with discharge. His mother went to the em- 
ployer, told him that her daily bread de- 
pended on her son’s labor and offered to com- 
pel him to do the work. He still refused. 
He was not only retained in the shop, but, 
having been tested, he was advanced to more 
responsible positions. His fellow-workmen 
came to believe in him, and some of them he. 
came Christians. He became one of the most 
valued employés till he went into business 
for himself. I know several instances like 
that. In the long ran men are valued for 
what they are worth, and they are not worth 
much in the.world unless they are true to God 
and to what is best in themselves. 

3. Leadership. God gave to these four 
youths knowledge and skill in all learning 
and wisdom. ‘He does the same now. When 
one is clean in body and pure in spirit it is 
easy for him to.learn. It is a délight to him 
to put what he has learned at the service of 
others. _Knowledge so gained and used com- 
mands confidence. It looks on men at their 
best and brings out the best that is in them. 
A conspicuous illustration is General Wood, 
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whose administration at Santiago has wrought 
wonders for the uplifting of the province he 
has governed during the last year. One of 
his lieutenants says of him: ‘‘I never knew a 
purer man in deed or thought. Not one of 
the Rough Riders but was better for asso- 
ciating with him. His moral influence was 
tremendous. His great soul, his repose of 
manner, his personal dignity compel respect 
and obedience.”’ 

Scores of such men have come to the front 
during and sinee our war with Spain. They 
are to be found in all communities. The Dan- 
iels of this generation are the salt of-society. 
They prove that the heart of this ancient story 
istrue. The training which makes such souls 
is the highest service to the nation and to 
mankind. The world’s heroes are those who, 
like Daniel, so discipline and control them- 
selves that men are compelled to see his like- 
ness in them and glory in it and in them. 





The doctrine of environment had its death- 
blow in the garden. of Eden.—G@. Campbell 
Morgan. 












My baby is nearly 5 months 
old. She is gaining about a 
half pound a week since I have 
been giving her Mellin’s Food. 
My first little girl, who was 3 years 
last December, was a Mellin’s Food 
baby, and she isa healthy child; her 
flesh is very solid arid many people 
have told me that “ She looked like a 
Mellin’s Food baby.” But before 
using Mellin’s Food she was a very 
sick child, nothing,would stay on her 
stomach and she was gradually getting 
smaller, but after using Mellin’s Food 
she at once began to gain flesh and 
never has been sick since. Mrs. Wm. 
H. Smith, 3809 Aspen Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Mellin’s Food 


A baby in good health SHOULD 
make a steady gain in weight. If 
the baby gets food that is suited to 
him and gets sufficient quantity, 
he WILL make a steady gain in 
weight. A child may get proper 
food and not enough of it or, as is 
often the case, the child gets a} 
large quantity of food that is un- 
suitable and really gets little real 
nourishment, in which case there 
will be little or no gain in weight. 
Mellin’s Food is suited to the 
infant’s digestion and furnishes 
sufficient nourishment. Babies 
GROW on Mellin’s Food. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
, Boston, Mass. 




















APERFECT 
INFANT 
FOOD. 


DEN'S CONDENSED MILK CO. NEW 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
FACING THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


This is one of those books which is the out- 
growth of a patriotism enthusiastic but not 
always wise. The author is Rev. Dr. J. M. 
King, general secretary of the National 
League for the Protection of American I[nsti- 
tutions. The first part of his work contains a 
study of our institutions in their history and 
effects, with comparisons between the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Latin civilizations. But the 
larger part of the volume is devoted to setting 
forth the perils to which he thinks our coun- 
try exposed from the growing power of Ro- 
man Catholicism, and to the suggestion of how 
this power is to be neutralized. The author’s 
scholarship at times is more zealous than crit- 
ical. Most of the historical portions are 
trustworthy, although the author generalizes 
too hastily. For example, he fails to discrim- 
inate between the Pilgrims and the Puritans 
when he says that the settlers of Plymouth 
and of the colony of Massachusetts Bay had 
no practical conception of either the separa- 
tion of church and state or of religious liberty. 

The chief significance of the work lies in its 
anti-Romanist aims. The earlier portion is 
offered simply as preparing the way for a con- 
trast between the Anglo-Saxon apd the Latin 
civilizations, and for criticisms of the Roman 
Catholic Church as it exists in this country. 
The remainder is an anti-Roman Catholic 
plea. The fault of the book is not so much 
that it misstates facts concerning the Roman- 
ists, as that it does not state both sides of the 
subject. There is no intent to be unfair, but 
the author’s zeal renders it difficult for him to 
see anything good in Roman Catholicism, or 
any outcome of its large power except evil. 
We cannot help feeling, hostile although we 
are to the claims of the Romanists, as such, 
and fully aware that there are grave dangers 
to be feared from them, that when the whole 
case has been carefully considered, when the 
relative decline of Romanism in this country 
in comparison to the increase of population is 
estimated, and when justice is done to the 
loyal Americanism and high intelligence of 
many Roman Catholics, the author must be 
considered something of an alarmist. We 
doubt the correctness of the portrait drawn in 
these pages of Archbishop Ireland. It does 
not do justice to the repute which that prel- 
ate appears to have fairly earned as an intel- 
ligent and patriotic citizen, and seems to be 
the outcome of genuine, however unconscious, 
prejudice. 

Roman Catholics should be treated like 
other citizens. Their allegiance to the pope 
is by no means as intense and unfaltering, 
and his control over them and his influence in 
American politics throughout the country are 
by no means so close and pervasive, as Dr. 
King alleges. Nothing is gained by state- 
ments so partisan and extreme as some in 
these pages. A calm, accurate, comprehen- 
sive and conclusive study of the real relation 
of Romanism to American sovial and political 
life, difficult although it would be, might be 
made, and would be of immense value. But 
such a presentation of the subject as is here 
afforded will carry little weight with the un- 
prejudiced public. The volume is illustrated 
with many portraits of prominent men and is 
handsomely printed. [American Union League 
Society. $2.75.) 

MR. JACKSON’S ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS 


The title of the work is A Thousand Days 
in the Arctic, and the author is Mr. Fred- 
erick G. Jackson, an Englishman. He is an 
Arctic explorer of fairly won distinction. 
The peculiarity of his experiences is the fact 
that, instead of attempting to make a journey 
to the north pole, he established himself in 
Franz-Josef Land and lived there three years 
with his party, making thorough and scien- 
tific exploration of theregion. His researches 
cannot fail to prove of the greatest value to 
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succeeding explorers, and he has added a 
great deal to the knowledge of the geography 
of that part of the world, in addition to cor- 
recting many errors in the supposed observa- 
tions of his predecessors. He was accompa- 
nied by a few carefully selected companions, 
and the steamer which took them to Franz- 
Josef Land returned annually with supplies. 

Therefore they were able to live in compar- 
ative comfort, and had a basis for exploring 
and other work much more advantageous than 
that of a party merely intent on reaching the 
pole as quickly as possible and getting back 
again. But it is not to be supposed that they 
underwent no hardships. On the contrary, 
the record of their experiences is a story of 
the most intense and trying hardships. These 
are inevitable to men in their position. It is 
a wonder that only one man, and he not one 
of their own immediate party, perished dur- 
ing the three years. That they were able to 
maintain a fair quality of health and a re- 
markable degree of activity, to continue al- 
most uninterrupted scientific observations of 
many different kinds and great value, and to 
make their various expeditions of exploration, 
speaks volumes for the courage, wisdom and 
vigor of the whole party, and especially of its 
leader. 3 

It will be remembered that it was Mr. Jack- 
son’s camp which Nansen and Johannsen 
reached at last on their way back to civiliza- 
tion when they were near to perishing, and from 
which they were conveyed back to their homes 
in Mr. Jackson’s relief steamer after it came. 
The account of their meeting and of the visit 
which Mr. Jackson had from them before the 
steamer came is one of the most interesting 
features of the work. One result of his labor 
is the demonstration that Franz-Josef Land, 
instead of being the southern point of a great 
Arctic continent, as has been commonly sup- 
posed, is a group of small islands of no special 
value as offering a pathway to the north pole. 
Among the other changes of the map which 
must result from his investigations is the 
abandonment of the supposed island known 
as Gillis Land, which apparently has no ex- 
istence at all. The magnetic observations 
made are of great value, and much additional 
knowledge of the flora and fauna of the region 
is another result of the efforts of the party. 

The book is a graphic and sometimes excit- 
ing record of endurance and adventure, illus- 
trating in a very high degree the pluck which 
is characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon, and it is 
observable that, when it became evident that 
the abandonment of the camp and the return 
to Europe had become inevitable, Mr. Jack- 
son, great although his longing was to see his 
relatives and friends, and although he person- 
ally had passed a previous winter, in addition 
to his three with the party, in the Arctic region, 
was exceedingly reluctant to return, feeling 
that the work which he was doing was so 
important and so fascinating that its claims 
hardly could be ignored. The book is hand- 
somely printed, and, although it contains 
nearly one thousand pages, is not unduly 
bulky. It is illustrated lavishly and admira- 
bly. [Harper & Bros. $6.00.) 


RELIGIOUS 


Rev. Dr. S. H. Kellogg, in his Handbook of 
Comparative Religions [Westminster Press}, 
has furnished rather an abstract than a com- 
plete and thorough handling of his important 
theme. But the book is the better for the or- 
dinary student. It is based upon long expe- 
rience and observation in the Orient, and it 
controverts the modern notion that it makes 
comparatively little difference whether one 
accepts Christianity or some other form of 
religion, provided the precepts and practices 
accepted be faithfully observed. Christian- 
ity, Judaism, Mohammedanism, Buddhism, 
ete., are compared, and the author deals with 
his subject in a terse but masterly way, en- 
forcing the superiority and supremacy of 
Christianity. He has done afresh, somewhat 
more briefly but not less effectively, the work 
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which others have done more:at: length, and 
his book will be valued by the students of re- 
ligion. 

Two more volumes of the Polychrome Edi- 
tion of the Holy Bible [Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$2.50 and $1.25] treat of Ezekiel and Joshua. 
The former is the twelfth part of the work, as 
planned, and the latter is the sixth. The for- 
mer has been translated by Professor Toy, of 
Harvard, and the latter by Professor Ben- 
nett, of New College, London. The English 
translation in each case is new, and is as lit- 
eral as possible with due attention to the 
sense. There are ample explanatory notes. 
The departures from the received text are 
made manifest, and the distinctive character- 
istic of this edition, the use of different colors 
to indicate the different texts, is of course as 
conspicuous as it is helpful. Maps and illus- 
trations abound, and the work is as elegant as 
it is practical. 

The Church of Pentecost (Eaton & Mains], 
by Bishop J. M. Thoburn of the Methodist 
Church, is the outgrowth of his experiences 
and observations at a holiness camp meeting, 
and it is a practical and judicious study of 
the Pentecostal scene and its teachings, not 
forgetting to point out how these sometimes 
are misunderstood. We are gratified to ob- 
serve that what is said about Christian com- 
munism is wise and discriminating. The 
book has considerable and diversified value. 

A new work on its important theme is Plain 
Papers.on the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
[F. H. Revell Co. 30 cents}, by Dr. C. I. 
Scofield. It is a simple and practical little 
treatise in five short chapters, enforcing truth 
and correcting some current errors. It can 
be read at a sitting and can be meditated upon 
for weeks. It is an excellent book. 

Heaven, or the Better Country (United 
Brethren Publishing House. $1.00), by Bishop 
Jonathan Weaver, is another study of the 
subject of immortality and the future life, 
reverent, practical and devotionally inspiring. 
It contains little or nothing which has not 
often been suggested, but it will afford the 
reader spiritual comfort. 


STORIES 


It is a south of England story which we have 
in Children of the Mist (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50], by Edan Phillpotts. The characters 
are clear and positive, the descriptions of 
scenery and life are vivid and effective, the 
plot is striking and the story is a narrative of 
human feeling and passion which never lacks 
in interest and often rises to considerable 
hights of impressiveness. All in all it is one 
of the most readable of recent novels. 

Dross (H. S. Stone & Co. $1.50) is the latest 
novel by H. S. Merriman. The time is that of 
the Franco-Prussian War. The hero is an 
Englishman, but most of the other personages 
are French. It is a story of love and crime, 
comparatively simple in plot but dramatic and 
picturesque in its development. It is lively 
and entertaining. 

Across the Campus [Charies Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50] is a story of college life among 
girls. Caroline M. Fuller is the author, and 
we should say that Smith might be the college 
in her mind. Her book is a wholesome and 
sprightly narrative of girlish life and feeling, 
and college girls and all who are expecting to 
become such will enjoy it. It is edifying 
without being priggish, and breezy and enter- 
taining throughout. 

Mr. William Drysdale has drawn an effective 
picture of scenes in the recent war with Spain 
in Cuba in his new book, Cadet Standish of 
the St. Louis [Wilde & Co, $1.50). The hero 
is a bright American boy, eager to make the 
most of himself, who is heir to a Cuban plan- 
tation which has been seized by the Spaniards, 
and who finds his way to Cuba on the St. 
Louis, is detached for dangerous and difficult 
service, which he accomplishes successfully, 
and ends by recovering his ancestra! inher- 
itance. The story is full of dash and fire 
without being too sensational. 
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Mr. F. T. Bullen, whose remarkable volume, 
The Cruise of the Cachalot, we noticed in a 
recent issue, has gathered into another vol- 
ume, Idylis of the Sea [D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.25), thirty short sketches, based upon expe- 
riences and observations at sea. He tells of 
what he has been and has done, what he has 
noticed in the natural history of the ocean, 
signe and legends receive attention, and the 
book is full of entertainment and information 
such as an intelligent and able observer who 
has lived his whole life on the water naturally 
is qualified to supply. In some of the stories 
the author seems to draw the long bow dar- 
ingly, but the reader can do as he likes about 
believing. The book is not a connected nar- 
rative, but a succession of short and graphic 
and thoroughly readable sketches. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson has written a sym- 
pathetic biography of George Miiller of Bris- 
tol [Baker & Taylor Co. $150], to which 
Mr. Miiller’s son-in-law and successor, James 
Wright, has farnished the introduction. It 
is not intended to supplant the well-known 
autobiography, A Narrative of the Lord’s 
Dealings with George Miiller, which consists 
of five volumes, but is to supplement that or 
to take its place in the hands of many readers 
who do not care for the more extended work. 
The story of Miiller is one cf the most dra- 
matic in all Christian experience, as well as 
one of the most stimulating and touching. 
Christian faith sheuld revive and bec>»me 
mighty and fruitful wherever it is read. 
Miiller could have no more sympathetic and 
effective biographer than Dr. Pierson, and it 
is only necessary to say that the latter has 
thrown himself with his whole heart into the 
task of doing justice to his subject in all its 
bearings. The book is well illustrated. 

Hon. S. W. McCall has written for the 
series entitled American Statesmen a life of 
Thaddeus Stevens [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1 25), who was the leader of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from 1861 to 1868 and one of the 
most eminent political characters of our coun- 
try until he died. His history illustrates once 
more the prosperity of a self-made man, and 
impresses again the power of industry, intelli- 
gence and persistence in making life success- 
ful so far as outward achievement is con- 
cerned. Mr. McCall has written a clear, dis- 
criminating and thoroughly admirable book. 
It is sympathetic without being gushing and 
it does no more than justice to the great quali- 
ties which Mr. Stevens possessed and illus- 
trated. He was a mighty power for good 
throughout the period of the Rebellion. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Another volume representing the higher 
order of effort to promote educational perfec- 
tion is Florence H. Winterburn’s volume 
From the Chiid’s Standpoint {Baker & Tay- 
lor Co. $1.25]. It consists of short papers 
intended for parents and teachers and trying 
to enable them to put themselves in the places 
of the children for atime. It discusses topics 
vitally related to one or another department 
of education, and is full of good sense and 
skillful suggestion. 

Mr. P. E. More has translated the Prome- 
theus Bound of .4schylus [Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $100] once more, and supplied it with 
a valuable introduction and notes, and it will 
serve admirably as a text-book, or will gratify 
the student of Greek tragedy in his library. 
— Racine’s Andromaque [D. C. Heath & Co. 
30 cents], edited by Prof. B. W. Wells for 
Heath’s Modern Language series, appears in 
the usual neat and compact form of that series. 

The Funk & Wagnalis Company have pub- 
lished a serviceable book in the standard In- 
termediate Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage [$1.00]. It is an abridgment of the 
larger dictionary which they have brought 
out and is printed clearly and well and witha 
sufficient number of illustrations. It is in- 
clusive enough to answer all practical pur- 
poses of the scholar, while in definitions it is 
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lucid and practical. Among small dictionaries 
of its class it ought to be popular. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Mr. J. W. Mathews has translated from the 
French of Prof. Joseph Texte a study of the 
literary relations between France and Eng- 
land during the fifteenth century entitled 
John Jacques Rousseau and the Cosmopoli- 
tan Spirit in Literature [Maqmillan Co. 
$2.00}. The relations of English and French 
literature have not been described to any 
great extent for popular American reading, 
and it will be a revelation to many that the 
influence of English books upon France a 
hundred years ago or more was so great. We 
are apt to regard the French as self-contained 
and inclined to be a little supercilious in their 
attitude toward the literatures of other peoples. 
But in point of fact English writings of the 
seventeenth century, and even more the eight- 
eenth, were read extensively by French 
thinkers and exerted a powerful influence in 
shaping their style and still more in charac- 
terizing their methods of working out the 
plans which they formed for novels and other 
literature. Among the English writers who 
evidently exerted this influence in a notable 
degree were Pope, Richardson, Sterne, Gray, 
Young and others. Cosmopolitanism became 
a literary theory and Rousseau did much to 
help its triumph in his own country and in- 
directly elsewhere. Professor Texte has writ- 
ten a fresh and interesting volume and the 
translator appears to have done his work skill- 
fully. The result is eminently agreeable. 

The Dean of Rochester Cathedral, the Very 
Rev. S. R. Hole, D. D., is equally well known 
as a gardener, and especially as acultivator of 
roses. Heisoneof the little group of acknowl- 
edged experts in horticulture in the England 
of our day, and he has written a charming 
book, Oar Gardens [Macmillan Co. $3.00], in 
which he describes the enjoyments of a garden 
and discusses its component parts, what to 
put in it, how to treat it in its many periods, 
etc., and he blends the technical with the pop- 
ular entertainingly. The book is somewhat 
learned, but all the world of herticulture will 
relish it. It is handsomely gotten up and has 
illustrations. 

Lieut. Lucien Young, U.S. N., has done a 
valuable service in bis volume, Real Hawaii, 
Its History and Present Conditions [Double- 
day & McClure Co. $150) This is a revised 
and enlarged edition of The Boston at Hawaii, 
his former work. Itcontains the history of the 
islands, and of the revolution and the rise of 
existing conditions, and a sketch of the social, 
commercial and political life. The author is 
a sturdy defender of annexation and exceed- 
ingly hostile to the late queen and her party. 
He justifies everything done by the American 
officials at the time of the overthrow of the 
monarchy, and his treatment of the whole sulr 
ject is comprehensive, thorough and in our 
judgment candid and trustworthy. We should 
like some of his statements better if they were 
less partisan in tone, but we are bound to say 
that he makes out a case against those who 
claim that the monarchy was abolished un. 
justly much more convincingly than any other 
writer who has treated it within our range of 
knowledge. We do not think the facts here 
stated can be disputed, and, unless they can 
be, the course which was followed was prac- 
tically inevitable. His book is a fine piece of 
work and exceedingly enlightening. 


NOTES 


—— The Worcester, Mass., Art Museum is 
holding a summer exhibition of American 
paintings. 

— The third International Publishers’ 
Congress met in London on June 7. Many 
leading American firms were represented and 
one or two of the principal addresses were by 
Americans. 

— Queen Victoria is expected to loan 
some of her valuable paintings to the Interna- 
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tional Art Exhibition, to be held in Glasgow 
in 1901, and several of Turner’s works also are 
to be sent from the art gallery in the Guild- 
hall at London. Americans who expect to go 
abroad in that year will do well to visit the 
exhibition. 

—A peculiarity of Lady Randolph 
Churchill’s new international quarterly maga- 
zine, The Anglo-Saxon, is that, although its 
volumes are to be uniform in siz3 and style, 
each issue is to have its own distinctive art 
binding. All the indications promise a valu- 
able addition to periodical literature and one 
fully worth its high price. 


— The Law Department of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania has just received from 
Mr. T. H. Montgomery a number of historic 
papers, among which are communications 
from Pres. George Washington and King 
Louis XVL., of Franca, to Judge James Wil- 
son, who was an associate justice of the 
United States Supreme Court and also the 
first president of the university law school. 
President Washington’s document is his noti- 
fication to Judge Wilson of the latter’s ap- 
pointment to the Supreme bench, and Louis 
XVI._’s is a commission appointing Judge Wil- 
son advocate-general of the French nation at 
Philadelphia. 
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—— C. W. Super has been elected president 
of Ohio University. 


—— Dr. D. K. Pearsons has subscribed $125,- 
000 to Olivet’s endowment fund. 


—— President Barrows announced at the 
O-erlin Commencement last week gifts, 
amounting to $100,000. 

—— Rev. George E. Merrill, formerly of 
Newton, Mass., was installed president of 
Colgate University last week. 

— A statue of Thomas Hughes, whose 
books did so much to make Rugby immortal, 
was unveiled at that great English school last 
cy the Archbishop of Canterbury officiat- 
ng. 

— Monson Academy graduated a class of 
twenty last week. James F. Butterworth of 
Harvard University, class of 1890, has been 
chosen principal, and will begin his work in 
September. 

—— Prof. George Harris, president of the 
faculty of Andover Theological Seminary, 
has been elected president of Amherst Col- 
lege by the trustees, and that fact was made 
known at the Commencement exercises this 
week, . 

— Brown University’s Commencement 
has been unusually successful, owing to the 
enthusiasm due to the election and inaugura- 
tion of the new president, Rev. W. H. P. 
Faunce. The largest class ever graduated, 
numbering 176, left their alma mater. 


—— The Bible Normal College has elected 
Rev. Dr. P. S. Moxom of the South Church, 
Springfield, Mass., president of the institution, 
Mr. J. L. Dixon first vice-president and sec- 
retary, and Rev. F. B. Makepeace second vice- 
president and lecturer. The vice-presidents 
will assist in the raising of the money during 
the coming year. The graduating class num- 
bered eight. 

—— From the estate of the late Robert C. 
Billings of Jamaica Plain Harvard Univer- 
sity and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology are to receive $100,000 each, Hampton 
Institute $25,000, Tuskegee $10,000, Atlanta 
University $5,000 and the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, $100,000. The total amount 
given to public institutions under this will 
amounts to nearly $1,000,000. 


—— Kingfisher Academy and College closed 
the year June4-8. Pres. J. T. House preached 
the baccalaureate sermon Sunday morning. 
On Monday night Rev. J. G. Lange of Weath- 
erford gave the Commencement address. 
Six young people graduated from the acad- 
emy. All will enter the Freshman Class in 
the fall. The year has been a prosperous 
one. A $5,000 boys’ dormitory is building. 


—— Rev. P. F. Marston of Lancaster gave 
the baccalaureate address at Dow Academy, 
Franconia, N. H. The wisdom of the fore 
sight of Moses Arnold Dow in planting an 
academy in this beautiful Franconia valley is 
again seen in the sending out of a class of 
nine young people, seven of whom intend to 
continue study in some higher institution of 
learning in order to fit them for greater use- 
fulness in life. 


— Dr. D. K. Pearsons promised to give 
the last $1,000 on the new building at Tabor 
College, Iowa. President Hughes was in the 
East a few weeks in the wintertime and se 
cured a number of subscriptions for this new 
building. Since returning home he has re- 
ceived a number of generous gifts from the 
people of the town. And now Dr. Pearsons 
comes to the rescue, with the promise that 
he will make the last payment if the whole 
amount is raised before Aug. 1. 

— Morris K. Jessup of New York turns 
out to be the hitherto unknown donor of the 
new dormitory at Williams College. This in- 
stitution closes the year with an exceptionally 
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Commencements in Schools and 


fine financial showing. The trustees and 
alumni have made known formally their un- 
abated confilence in President Carter, being 
indaced to thus declare themselves by the at- 
tacks made upon President Carter in the book 
on Williamstown and Williams College just 
published, written by ex- Professor Perry. 
—— Another large volume of baccalaure- 
ate addresses found utterance last Sunday. 
Among the most notable were those by Presi- 
dent Tucker at Dartmouth and Dr. A. J. 
Lyman at Amherst. President Dwight’s 
sermon to the Yale graduates was made 
memorable by the fact that it was his farewell 
in a pulpit which he has often filled during a 
whole generation and always acceptably and 
ably. He spoke with rare wisdom and tender- 
ness. Dr. A. H. Plumb preached the bacca- 
laureate at Sanderson Aeademy, Ashford. 


—— President Simmons preached the bacca- 
laureate sermon at Fargo College and Rev. 
G. S. Bascom gave the address before the 
missionary society. Rev. L. H. Hallock of 
Minneapolis gave the annual address on 
Commencement Day. The graduating class 
numbered one, a son of Rev. G. S. Bascom, 
for a long time a home missionary in the 
State. Strenuous exertions are being made 
to raise the balance of the floating debt before 
July 1, so as to secure a gift of $1,000 from Dr. 
Pearsons, and also to get the balance of the 
$150,000 raised before July 1, 1900—when the 
time set by Dr. Pearsons expires—to secure 
his $50,000. 

—— The Fortieth Commencement of Olivet 
College, Michigan, occurred June 22. Twenty- 
one persons graduated, of whom a large part 
will teach in the high schools of Michigan next 
year. Some have the ministry in view later 
and, as usual, Olivet expects to send some 
into Southern missionary schools. President 
Sperry’s baccalaureate presented Christ’s bap 
tism by John as illustrating the continuity 
of religious history, the future ever coming 
forth from the past. The address before the 
alumni by President Blanchard of Wheaton 


College set forth The Mission of the Educated 


Man to help reform the world’s evils. At the 
alumni banquet the president announced that 
during the year $50,000 had been gathered on 
the new endowment plan. 

—— Commencement at Northfield Seminary 
and Mount Hermon School, Massachu :etts, 
was the twentieth anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the seminary, and a large audience 
listened to the Commencement Address by 
Rey. S. Parkes Cadman of New York. The 
address, which was upon Elements of Chris- 
tian Character, was an impressive one and 
was listened to with great interest. The class 
at Mount Hermon was the first to graduate 
from the beautiful new chapel which has just 
been completed. ‘The address was by Prof. 
George Adam Smith, who spoke on A Neg- 
lected Book of the Bible, referring to the book 
of Proverbs. There were thirty and twenty- 
four graduates, respectively, of the Northfield 
Seminary and Mount Hermon School. 

—— At the thirteenth Commencement of 
the International Y. M. C. A. Training School 
of Springfield, Mass., several pleasant an- 
nouncements were made—that ‘a friend’”’ 
had contributed $10,000 to the endowment 
fund, which it is hoped will reach $100,000; 
that President Doggett has been made trustee 
of a fund from which’to pay the salary of Dr. 
W. J. Ballantine who has been a valuable 
acquisition to the institution; that the school 
would receive one-fourth of the estate of R. R. 
McBirnie, the oldest Y. M. C. A. secretary; 
and also that other gifts had been made to the 
institution. Rev. Dr. C. Cuthbert Hall de- 
livered the Commencement address to the 
eleven graduates, taking as his theme The 
Bible and the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation. 
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Colleges 


—— The sermon to the Graduating Class at 
the academy, Franklin, Neb., was preached 
by Rev. W. H. Manss of Lincoln. Rev. R. 8. 
Osgood of Harvard gave the address before 
the Christian Associations. Twelve were 
graduated in the classival and scientific and 
seven in minor courses. The enrollment for 
the year is the largest in the history of the 
school. During the summer the academy 
buildings are to be renovated. The mortgage 
indebtedness is $3,000. This has been in- 
creased by deficits in adverse years to an 
aggregate of $5,000. Trustees and friends 
are girding themselves for a strenuous effort 
to rid the institution of this incubus within 
the ensuing year. This movement was warmly 
encouraged by Secretary Clifton of the C. E.5S., 
who was present and gave the address, clos- 
ing the exercises of graduation day. 


—— Colorado College has had the best Com- 
mencement in its history. Seventeen gradu- 
ated from Cutler Academy. Eighteen received 
degrees from the college, three taking the de- 
gree Master of Arts. The corner stone of the 
Perkins Memorial building was laid by Rubin 
Goldmark, the director of music in college. 
This building will be used for music and art. 
President Slocum announced gifts for the new 
science building aggregating $80,000 already 
received. He wants $175,000 before beginning 
to build, yet expects to lay the corner stone of 
that building this autumn. Four hundred and 
nine students have been enrolled during the 
past year, with thirty four instructors. With 
eleven buildings now completed, one partly 
built and a large stracture soon to go up for 
the sciences and general college uses, the 
present may be contrasted with ten years ago, 
when there was but one building and a large 
debt. 


—— Last week was one of double anniver- 
saries on Andover Hill—Abbot and Phillips 
Academies. Rev. Dr. Cyrus Richardson of 
Nashua and Rey. C. 0. Day of the Education 
Society were the baccalaureate preachers, hav- 
ing respectively a daughter and a son as grad- 
uates. The subject of the former was Tongues 
of Fire, and of the latter, ‘‘ Let Him Sell His 
Garment and Buy a Sword”—an effective ap- 
peal for the manly, aggressive type of charac- 
ter. Prof. W. H. Ryder delivered the address 
at Abbot on The Duty and Responsibility of 
the Minority, founded on Paul’s doctrine of 
the calling of the remnant in Rom. 11, Rev. 
E. G. Porter of Dorchester presented the 
diplomas, and $10,000 was reported as the nu- 
cleus of the new “‘McKean Memorial Hall.” 
Principal Bancroft, returned in improved 
health from his long health tour in the East, 
presided at the Phillips Commencement, 
which graduated ninety.four boys. Talcott 
Williams, LL. D., of Philadelphia presided at 
the alumni dinner, and speeches were made, 
among others, by Rev. F. 8. Hatch of Monson, 
Prof. W. A. Houghton of Bowdoin and Con- 
gressman Littlefield of Maine. 





Christian Work and Workers 


Dr. W. A. Duncan, field secretary of the Sun- 
day School and Publishing Socisty, after 
eighteen years of efficient service as chairman 
of the New York State Sunday School Associ- 
ation, at its recent anniial meeting declined 
re-election. In view of his long and abundant 
labor, which has done much to make this asso- 
ciation among the foremost in the Union, he 
was chosen honorary chairman for life. Dr. 
A. F. Schauffl-r was elected to the office 
vacated by Dr. Duncan. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada has 
deeided to attempt to raise a twentieth cen- 
tury endowment fund of $1,000,000, to be di- 
vided among its educational and missionary 
institutions. 





Olivet Church, Springfield 


For nearly half its history Rev. L. H. Cone 
served as pastor of Olivet Church, Springfield 
—a long and sturdy pastorate of over thirty 
years. A year ago Mr. Cone resigned, and 
later, on account of advancing years, request- 
ing that the resignation be accepted, he was 
made pastor emeritus. Last week Tuesday a 
council was convened to ratify this action and 
to approve the call of Rev. E. H. Hadlock, 
Ph. D., formerly of Riverside, R. I. Resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted expressing 
the council’s appreciation of the faithfulness 
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REV. 
and efficiency of the pastor emeritus. The 
pastor-elect presented his statement of belief 
and bore well a rather severe round of ques- 
tions. The council unanimously voted to rec- 
ommend that the installation take nlace, 

The cordial attitude of the «hurch was 
fully attested. Expressions of twyalty on 
the part of the men, the enthusiastic services 
of the women and the cordial welcome to the 
pastor must have been gratifying to th: 
chosen leader. Dr. Wallace Nutting of Prov- 
idence delivered an impressive sermon on 
The Character of Jesus. Mr. Cone gave the 
charge to the people. 

Edwin H. Hadlock was born at Islesford, 
Me., in 1865. Educated in his boyhood in the 
public schools of his native town, he was 
graduated from Bucksport Seminary, studied 
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Five New Pastorates in Massachusetts 


at Ohio Wesleyan and Boston Universities, 
preached three years at Waldobore, Me., was 
graduated in 1895 from Boston University 
School of Theology and took post-graduate 
courses at Harvard and Brown. During his 
pastorate of a little more than two years at 
Riverside over one-half the present members 
were received. He has entered with enthusi- 
asm upon his new duties, and has already 
won the support oi “he people. 


North Church, Haverhill 


It was with keen regret that the city of 
Augusta, Me., learned recently of the resig- 
nation of its only Congregational pastor, Rev. 
J. S. Williamson, after a service of over nine 
years. Church and parish unanimously re- 
quested the withdrawal of his action, but his 
decision was unyielding. North Church, 
Haverhill, to which he now goes, is one of 
the strongest churches of its order north of 
Boston, having in its membership and parish 
leading business and professional men of its 
section. It has had only four pastors during 
its sixty years, among whom were Drs. Seelye 
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and Nehemiah Boynton. The church is an 
active, aggressive force in the city. 

Mr. Williamson is a native of Scotland, 
where he was born in 1860. He received his 
theological education in this country, gradu- 
ating from Bangor Seminary in 1889, and then 
taking a year of post-graduate study at An- 
dover. He was ordained and installed pastor 
in Augusta in 1890. In that year he married 
the daughter of the late Hon. S. D. Thurston 
of Bangor. 

The Maine Conference elected Mr. William- 
son preacher at its annual meeting in 1893 
and its moderator at the meeting in 1897. He 
is a trustee of the Maine Missionary Society 
and the Maine Bible Society, president of the 
Alumni Association of Bangor Seminary and 
of the Kennebec and Somerset Ministerial 
Association. He has always been interested 
in the well-being of the city, and has been 
active in many public movements. 


First Church, Whitman 


For the first time in forty-six years a pastor 
has just been installed at Whitman. The 
latest comer as pastor is Rev. Edward C. 
Camp, who has been with this church since 
January, having been called in October from 
his successful pastorate in Worthington. He 
came as the twelfth leader of this people dur- 
ing its 100 years, Rev. F. S. Hunnewell, now 
of Reading, being his predecessor. The coun- 
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cil met last week. Its decision in favor of 
settling the pastor-elect was unanimous. At 
the public service the exercises were espe- 
cially interesting. Dr. Alexander McKenzie 
preached the sermon and Rev. A. F. Pierce 
offered the prayer. 

Mr. Camp is a native of western Massa- 
chusetts, having been born in Springfield in 
1865. His collegiate course was at Amherst, 
where he graduated in 1889. Two years of 
business preceded his entrance into Union 
Seminary, whence he went after one year to 
Andover Seminary, graduating in 1894. His 
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first pastorate was Worthington, Mass., for 
four years. 

At Whitman the organization for effective 
work is excellent. Outside the ordinary de- 
partments there are also a Men’s League and 
a Woman’s League, each to promote special 
lines of services. 


West Parish Church, Andover 


The ordination and installation of Mr. 
George Arthur Andrews of Andover Semi- 
nary over the West Church of that town, June 
14, was briefly recorded in last week’s issue. 
Mr. Andrews was born in Springfield, Mass., 
in 1870, although removing in childhood to 
Maine, where his father is a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He fitted for 
college in Wilton Academy, graduating from 
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Colby University in 1892. Four years of teach- 
ing, in Wayland, Hopkinten and Worcester, 
preceded his full course in Andover Seminary, 
1896-1899, For two years he assisted the chap- 
lain of the Massachusetts Reformatory at 
Concord in religious work. He married, in 
1895, Miss Knight of West Boylston, Mass., a 
college classmate at Colby. 

The “West Parish” Church of Andover 
was founded in 1826, and its sightly stone 
meeting house is no better known than its 
reputation as being almost an ideal country 
church. Largely composed of well-to do, in- 
telligent farmers, it has been trained, under 
the long pastorates of such men as Dr. S. C. 
Jackson and Rey. J. H. Merrill, to systematic 
interest in all local and benevolent activities. 
Recent pastors have been Rev. F. W. Greene 
of Middletown, Ct.,and Rev, R. A. MacFadden 
of Chelsea. The church seems to have found 
in its new leader a promising successor. 


Swampscott Church 


After one year of pastoral service with this 
church Rev. D. E. Burtner was; to be installed 
this month, but a necessary change of plans 
postpones the formal settlement until fall. 
Mr. Burtner was born thirty-six years ago 
near Harrisburg, Pa. At Harrisburg Acad- 
emy he prepared for college and later grad- 
uated from Lebanon Valley College, Penn- 
sylvania, in 188. The year following he 
taught in the academy and at its close entered 
Yale Divinity School and graduated with the 
class of 1890. For twofruitful years Mr. Burt- 
ner was pastor of the Clarence Eastman Me- 
morial Church of Clay Center, Kan., during 
which time fifty persons united with the 
ehureb, the majority being received on con- 
fession. During a year of post-graduate 
study, 1892-3, as a Williams fellow of the 
Divinity School he gave special attention to 
theology and social ethics Then a five years’ 
pastorate with the church in Boylston, Mass., 
followed, during which the interior of the 
church was extensively remodeled, a fine pipe 
organ added and the membership increased 
by numerous accessions. 

The work in Swampscott thus far has been 
marked by encouraging growth in enrollment 
of members and increased attendance at the 
various services. Swampscott being a favor- 
ite summer resort with large numbers of city 
families, the church naturally has epecial op- 
portanities du-ing this season and under its 
new leader will seek to grow into larger use- 
fulness. 


General Association of Connecticut 


In accordance with a new ruling the Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut now alternates in its 
sessions between New Haven and Hartford. 
Last week ninety of its ministers met in the 
former city. The Church of the Redeemer, 
reopened last fall after important improve- 
ments, offered a beautiful retreat. Rev. Sher- 
rod Syule was chosen moderator and Rev. 
Messrs. W. J. Mutch and C. F. Lather scribe 
and assistant. In his welcome words Rev. W. 
L. Phillips expressed his faith in the present 
time ministry and his confidence that, as 
never before, they are respected for what they 
are. Rev. Asher Anderson, the retiring mod- 
erator, gave a forceful address in which he 
presented his view of the conditions of reli- 
gious life today. He was optimistic because 
of divine promises and Providence, yet he felt 
that results were not abundant. The home 
church must receive more enthusiastic service. 
The doctrine of Christ is to be applied to 
daily life. ‘The ministry should have a higher 
conception of its mission. 

The Place of the Miraculous in Christianity 
was first considered in relation to apologetics 
by Prof. F. C. Porter. The preacher should 
deal with this element by teaching a spiritual 
view of the universe that men may see the 
miraculous in nature. Men are to be brought 
to Christ, experiencing the supreme miracle 
in conversion. ‘The divine is to be manifes 
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in our own lives. Prof. A. L. Giliett contin- 
ued the subject, showing the miracle as a fac- 
tor in the history of Christendom. Credulity 
and skepticism often lead to the same ulti- 
mate. Faith in Christ, as himself miraculous, 
gives assurance which never meets confusion. 
In his treatment of Modern Miracles Rev. 
W. M. Barrows discussed those claimed by 
the Roman Church, faith healers and Chris- 
tian Science. The central point in any real 
“cure” is faith. Previous to the evening ses- 
sion on Tuesday a supper was served by the 
ladies of the church, after which breezy and 
inspiring speeches were made by Rev. Messrs. 
H. H. Kelsey, J. C. Goddard, F. H. Means: 
W. W. Leete and J. L. Mitchell. 
NATIONAL AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 

The address of Dr. C. M. Lamson upon 
The Progress of Nations, Preparation for the 
Kingdom was strong and timely. [Progress 
was defined as the growing revelation of God. 
It is more than development in science and 
mechanics; it is seen in the advance of the 
“average man.” In national progress the 
conscience of the people recognizes responsi- 
bility to the nation. International relations 
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laws governing marriage and divorce. A 
committee, consisting of Rev. Messrs. J. W. 
Cooper, S. L. Blake and J. P. Hoyt, offered 
the following resolutions, which were adopted. 


Whereas, the wide differences between the 
laws regulating marriage and divorce in the 
several States of the union corrupt public 
morals and constitute an element of confusion 
and uncertainty which often results in impo- 
sition upon Christian ministers who are asked 
to perform the marriage ceremony ; therefore 

Resolved, that the General Association de- 
clares its conviction that social order and the 
purity of the family life demand uniform leg- 
istation on marriage and divorce throughout 
the States and Territories of the United 
States. We gratefully recogniz3 and heartily 
commend the efforts of the committee of the 
American Bar Association, and respectfully 
urge vigorous ‘prosecution of their work to its 
successful consummation. 

Whereas, the laws of Connecticut give le- 
gal sanction to the marriage of all persons 
who have been divorced for whatever cause 
in this or any other State; therefore 

Resolved, that it is incumbent on the Con- 
gregational ministry of Connecticut to exer- 
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CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER, NEW HAVEN 


are above all. The Hague Conference is the 
highest expression of national progress in 
human history. It is the duty of the church 
to teach the nation the object of its being. 
Neither self existence nor self-expression are 
the supreme purposes, but self-sacrifice. 
Whatever results from The Hague Confer- 
ence, the Spirit of Christ and the life of the 
church are needed to make arbitration suc- 
cessful. As Congregationalists we should 
make its principles constitutional. Three ad- 
dresses were given Wednesday morning upon 
the general theme Social Ills and Remedies. 
Hon. E. M. Warner considered Correctives to 
Criminal Tendencies, urging that the crim- 
inal class will never cease until the moral and 
spiritual culture of every child becomes the 
constant charge of the church and state. The 
tragedy of indifference is appalling. The 
ministry should visit the jails and prisons and 
learn the condition of the inmates. Rev. 
C. H. Barber emphasized the need of a practi- 
cal demonstration of the Golden Rule that the 
church miy enlist the wage-earners. Rev. 
S. L. Blake indicated the obligations for the 
Protection of the Sabbath Rest. The laxity 
of the church in regard to the Sabbath will 
result in lawlessness. There must be a truer 
casuistry that the non-Christian may distin- 
guish more clearly his own duty. 
ON MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 

The association had reason to: be specially 

interested in the question of uniformity in 


cise the greatest caution before consenting in 
the name of religion to officiate at the mar- 
riage of any person who has been divorced, 
and that such consent should never be given 
in case of the guilty party divorced for adul- 
tery, nor of any other divorced person without 
careful examination leading to a full and ° 
exact knowledge of facts. Comity, both 
between States and churches, should be re- 
spected. Our ministers should decline to 
marry parties who are forbidden to marry by 
a decree of courts in other States or by the 
rules of other Christian bodies with which 
they are connected. 

Resolved, that we urge ministers to preach 
frequently upon the family and that careful 
study be given to the need of a larger use of 
the home in religious work. 


Other business included the election of Rev. 
J. 8S. Ives as treasurer, and Rev. Messrs. J. C. 
Goddard, E. P. Parker, G. H. Beard, E. A. 
George and J. S. Ives as standing committee. 
The place and time of the next meeting are the 
Second Church, Hartford, June 1, 1900. 

Ww. P. L. 





Apropos of the recent public attacks upon 
the Sanday school and its work, it deserves to 
be remembered that the surprising thing, in 
view of all the conditions, is not that some 
Sunday schools fall short of accomplishing as 
much as they reasonably might, but that so 
many attain and maintain so high a standard 
of excellence, 








Two Opini 
wo Opinions 
From One View Point 
in Congregationalism we are glad to consult our 
two constituent elements—the minister and the lay- 
man. In reference to many matters a fuller and 
more accurate judgment is thus secured. In in- 
stances of agreement, and they are very numerous, 
the all-round verdict may be accepted as a guide. 
And so today we present Two Opinions: 
“I THINK THE CONGREGATIONALIST ONE 
OF THE BEST PAPERS PUBLISHED IN THIS 
COUNTRY. IT IS QUICK TO SEE THE TRUTH 
AND FEARLESS IN STATING IT, YET 18 
NEVER OFFENSIVE NOR DISCOURTEOUS. I 
WISH IT COULD BE PLACED IN EVERY 
CONGREGATIONAL FAMILY IN THE LAND.” 
PRES. E. R. BROWN, 
Stragford Bank, Dover, N. H. 


Rev. C. E. Jefferson, D.D., New York City, 


writes: 

“ THE CONGREGATIONALIST IS IN MY JUDG- 
MENT ONE OF THE BEST OF ALL THE RE- 
LIGIOUS WEEKLIES WITH WHICH I AM 
ACQUAINTED. I READ IT REGULARLY AND 
WITH PROFIT. I DO NOT SEE HOW ANY 
AMERICAN CONGREG springen OAN CON- 
SENT TO BE WITHOUT IT.’ 


The View Point is one. Joint-judgment should 
have its due weight. Will you aid in the applica- 
tion. 


Our-Half-Year-Coin-Card will place this paper in 
any American home twenty-five weeks for twenty- 
five cents. Shall we send you the Cards? 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. — Supt. of Circulation. 


Benevelant Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary ; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607 Congregational House. Office hours 9 to ‘5. An 
nual membersh p, Bl. -00; life —— , 820.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Lizzie D. Whi , Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR Eee. 
ae MISSIONS, Congregational House, Boston 
H, Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett Publishing a and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WoOMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congrc- 
geen House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer, 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelist ¢ and educational, at the South and 
in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. ceeee 
office, 615 Sg ey House; Chica +3 office, 153 La 
Salle Street. uations may be sent either of the 
above offices, or to H. W. Hut »bard, ee, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-Second St., New York Ci ty. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHU RCH BUILDING Soca 
“yy ae Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cob 
D.D., tary Charlies E. Hope, Treasurer, ‘United 
Charities” Buil ing, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, “< t home missionary 

colleges, twenty academies in the West and — _ ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexic 8. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 612 and 613 0 ongregatior al 
House, boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SocigetTy.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George Boynton, D. D., Secretary and Treasurer; 
W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; Rev. Francis J. 
Marsh, New England Superintendent, Congregational 
House, Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and Vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab. 
lishment and papeest of Evangelical Congregation:! 
Churches and Sunday Schools . oston and Its suburbs. 
Samuel C. Darling, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey. Treas.; J. J 
Tillinghast, Sec., 4 } Milk St., Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF inten ge AID.— 
ae should be sent to Arthur G. Stanw , Treasurer, 
701 Sears Building, Boston. Applications’ for aid to 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, Room 609 Congregational House. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL'S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 


—Aids aged and disabled yo os missionaries 
and their families. Roctomey, SO & §" Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. ee Forbes, Hart- 


a bequest: I dt to the “ Trus- 

tees of the National Council of the Coneregetional 
Churches of the United States” (a corporate 
chartered under the laws of the State ton Connecticut) 
Chere insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of 
Ministerial Relief, as provided in the resolutions of the 
National Council of the Jongregational Churches of the 
United States 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
Koo pit su pies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom na Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charies 

B. Rice, Secretary. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. "Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 A.M., Bible 
study,3 P.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetings 
every evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vine 
yard Haven. Is a Congregational —_- and = — iy 
ail Congregational ~~ es for support. 
tions of money to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding See 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
ing. comfort , otc., to Capt. 8. 8. y 

yg Ld anover it. Bequests should read 
aude eath to the Boston Seaman "a Friend 

ity iy sum of oR 4 be Ay to the charitabie 
uses and p ” Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie. D. D., President: George Gould, urer. 


ford, Ct. Form 
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Meetings and Events to Come 
NORTHFIELD STUDENT CONFERENCE, | ~ 
field, fourteenth annual session, June 30-Jul uly 
NORTHFIELD Y. W. C. A. CONFERENCE, wg North- 

field, July 14-24. 
NORTHFIELD CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ CONFERENCE, 
East Northfield, Aug. 1-20. - 
Chaptepers ASSEMBLY, Chautauqua, N 
ug. 


North- 


.¥., July 4 


¥. = 8. 7 E. International Convention, Detroit, Mich. 
July 5-10. 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, Los An- 
geles, Ual., July 11-14. 

NEW ENGLAND CHAUTAUQUA A SUNDAY SCHOOL As- 
SEMBLY. Annual sess!on, Montwait, South Framing- 
ham, Mass., July 17-29. 

MAINECHAUTAUQUA UNION AND FRYEBURG Rcment 
OF METHODS, Fryeburg, Me., July 27-Aug. 25 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCHES, Boston, Sept. 20-28. 


A NEW MAINE PASTOR 


Six months of special study at Andover 
Seminary have intervened between the former 
and present pastorates of Rev. D. L. Yale. 
Last December the Ellsworth church was be- 
reft of the earnest leadership of Mr. Yale. 
Now Central Church, Bath, has just installed 





REV. DAVID L, YALE 


him as pastor. He follows a line of able pas- 
tors, among whom are some names of note: 
Rev. Ray Palmer and Dr. A. F. Beard of the 
A.M. A. At the public exercises the sermon 
was preached by Dr. J. L. Jenkins of Port- 
land, and the prayer was offered by Dr. Tor- 
rey of Andover. Attractive music by the 
choir was an added pleasure in the service. 

Mr. Yale began his first pastorate in Elis- 
worth immediately on graduating from Ando- 
ver Seminary in 1892. During this seven years’ 
service, in addition to the successful efforts 
in his church, he interested himself esp. cially 
in local educational and civic matters. Asa 
result, he drew largely upon the community 
for interest in the church and the parish, and 
membership was largely increased. A col- 
legiate course at Williams College preceded 
Mr. Yale’s three years at Andover. He had 
previously studied a year at Oberlin, O., in 
the Conservatory of Music. His birthplace 
was Meriden, Ct., where also he had his early 
schovling. 
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of the Churches 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION 

The Pennsylvania pilgrims—‘‘scions of a 
mighty stcck’’—made their annual pilgrim- 
age this year, June 13-15, to Mt. Carmel. Ex- 
tensive preparations had been made to insure 
a large attendance. Success crowned every 
effort. From Philadelphia on the south to 
Kane on the north, and from Pittsburg on the 
west to Scranton on the east, were assembled 
thirteen ministerial delegates and twelve lay 
delegates. Mt. Carmel, since the energetic 
Rev. R. N. Harris linked his interests with 
the whole-souled Tabernacle Church, has 
proved itself anything but an unknown quan- 
tity in the State Congregationalism. In this 
valley, a little less than a century ago, at an 
elevation of 1,200 feet, Welshmen sung the 
music of Cambria in the mother tongue to the 
pines and the hemlocks. Today the “coal 
breakers”’ listen to the tale as it is told in 
modern Anglo-Saxon. ‘King Coal’ has 
usurped the rights of the primeval forests 
and, directly or indirectly, affords a living to 
14,000 inhabitants. The picturesque ‘camel- 
back,” which was lately a popular summer 
resort, has become metropolitan in its charac- 
ter—thanks to the trolley—and is the hub of 
nearly twenty Congregational churches, a veri- 
table Mt. Carmel, ‘‘ vineyard of the Lord.” 

The spirit of the thirteenth annual session 
was revealed in the sermon of the retiring 
moderator, Rev. A. H. Claflin, who held up 
before a large and an enthusiastic congrega- 
tion The Great Need of the Modern Christian 
Church, namely, the Holy Spirit, “‘the con- 
scious presence and power of Christ in his 
disciples.’’ Then followed interesting discus- 
sions from suggestive themes: The Financial 
Problem of the Churches, Young People in 
Christian Work, The Church for the Times, 
A Bird’s eye View of the Holy Bible, and 
Our Debt to Sacrifice and How to Pay It. 
The focus of all discussion found a fitting 
center in Reasons for Preserving Our State 
Association, a strong plea by Rev. J. S. Up- 
ton for the perpetuity of the State organiza- 
tion against all odds, so that in future years 
the annual convention might become the c)m- 
mon camping ground for all in the Keystone 
State who are adherents of the Pilgrims’ faith. 

The national secretaries were at their best 
and brought their best. Dr. Cobb told a thrill- 
ing and convincing story of the work of the 
Chureh Building Society; Dr. Duncan rang 
the changes in his own way on the powerful 
and timely work of the Sunday School and 
Pablishing Society; and Dr. Choate wound 
up the “missionary round” with an eloquent 
fifty-minute oration, pressing home the claims 
of the Home Missionary Society. Butthis was 
not all. Pres. F. G. Woodworth illustrated 
the efficiency of the A. M. A. by a vivid recital 
of the excellent work at Tougaloo University, 
and Dr. T. W. Jones presented the work of 
our own State in an exhaustive report. Our 
superintendent’s ‘“‘hoary head” and ¢ fficient 
service is fast becoming, both to him and to 
us, ‘‘a crown of glory,’”’ for both are ‘found 
in the way of righteousness.” 

We will not soon forget Rev. P. J. Kain’s 
6.30 morning watch and quiet hour; the 
glowing enthusiasm of Rev. F. E. Wieder, 
‘‘the tin-shed minister’ of the Synder Ave- 


Continued on page 952, 
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nue Church, Philadelphia; and the practical 
problems of Dr. Rock of Shamokin. Indeed, 
the spiritual tone of all the sessions gave a 
conscious uplift that will have its favorable 
results. The 1899 State Association will go 
on record as deeply spiritual and truly devo- 
tional. The sessions concluded with all the 
persons in the house, young and old, upon 
their knees in silent consecration. 

The parting slogan was “Scranton, 190¢! ”’ 
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OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 

Real sympathy shown a Wisconsin church. 

Another debt-raising effort crowned with 
success in Illinois. 

Consolidation and non-consolidation in Cal- 
ifornia. 

Promising down-town services in St. Louis. 

Los Angeles discovers a ‘‘ best method ”’ of 
raising a debt. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 


NEPONSET. — Trinity. During the time the 
church has been without a pastor the work has 
not lagged but rather has gone on with interest. 
For a few recent Sundays the congregations morn- 
ing and evening have been larger than for a long 
time. At achurch meeting last week a unanimous 
call was extended to Rev. E. L. Noble, who for 
three years has been pastor at Wendell Avenue 
Church, Brockton. Mr. Noble was first heard by a 
committee of the church before his own congrega- 
tion, and then preached several times at Neponset. 


Massachusetts 
(For other news see page 948.) 


EVERETT.—First. The pastor, Rev. W. I. Sweet, 
was happily surprised’at the last prayer meeting 
night by a vacation gift from his people. As he 
arose and announced the closing hymn, Deacon 
Dunton walked to the front and presented Mr. 
Sweet with a silver tray in which lay five 10-dollar 
gold pieces, saying that it was a token of love and 
esteem on the part of the church and given to 
make the vacation more extended and enjoyable. 
Mr. Sweet has received 73 persons into churcb 
membership since coming to Everett a year ago 
last January. The Sunday school is now the larg- 
est in the State, having a membership of over 1,200. 


READING.—Services during the month of June 
have been devoted to the interests of The Home 
and Family Life. The pastor, Rev. F. 8. Hunne- 
well, preached a special series of sermons on the 
subject. At each morning service he also gave a 
brief talk to children. The same subject was dis- 
cussed at the midweek meetings. 

LuDLOw.—The recent 14 accessions to member- 
ship, 11 of whom came on confession, make 70 re- 
ceived within two months. The church isin a hope- 
ful and thankful condition. Rev. W. A. Thomas is 
pastor. 

SPRINGFIELD.—First. Rev. F. L. Goodspeed 
preached a sermon to the Odd Fellows at a memo- 
rial service on a recent Sunday afternoon.— Last- 
ern Avenue has voted by a large majority to re- 
quest the pastor, Rev. R. H. Bosworth, to with- 
draw his resignation. 


Maine 
{For other news see page 950.) 
BANGOR.—Hammond Street. A “shutin so- 
ciable”’ was recently held successfully. The 


vestry was furnished with rugs and easy-chairs, 
and beautifully decorated with flowers. Carriages 
were sent for those who could not otherwise at- 
tend. An afternoon of social intercourse, singing 
and reading was followed by a bountiful supper. 


Rev. 8. L. Bowler and Deacon Duren made brief | 


remarks. 


KENNEBUNK.—Union has voted not to accept | 


the resignation of Rev. G. A. Lockwood, but he in- 
sists upon it, thanking the church for its expres- 
sion of good will. He closes work Oct. 1. 
New Hampshire 

NASHUA.—First. Not only the church, but the 
entire community, has suffered great loss in the 
death, June 9, of Hon. W. W. Bailey, a prominent 
lawyer and influential citizen. He was honored 
with many offices in the city and State. A gradu- 
ate of Dartmouth in the class of 1854, he was 
prominently identified with educational interests, 
and at the time of his death was a trustee of the 
State library. Every work of reform received his 
hearty support. 
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BARRINGTON.—The recent death of Mrs. M. E. 
Drew has bereft the church of a valuable member 
and the community of a worthy citizen. She wasa 
native of the town, widely known, a woman of 
many noble qualities, unselfish, sympathetic and a 
true friend. 

DeRRY.—First Parish Chureb, over 100 years 
old, was recently struck by lightning and consider- 
ably damaged. The valuable pipe organ was 
badly injured, and two costly memorial windows 
were broken. 

Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE.—Academy Avenue. Since Jan. 1, 
when Rev. James Greer assumed the pastorate, the 
church has been regaining strength in every way. 
The pastor’s wife is able to add greatly to the help- 
ing force. A bachelors’ association of young men 
over 16 years old for Bible study has furnished a 
room in the church for their meetings.—— Highland. 
A pastor’s class for the training of those who look 
forward to church membership is well attended. 
The “ boys’ gardens” is a plan to occupy boys in 
wholesome enterprises, and their work will be 
tested at the season’s close and stimulated by 
prizes in cash for real merit. 


Connecticut 
(For other news see page 949.) 

HARTFORD.—Rey. and Mrs. J. H. Twichell have 
just sailed abroad, and Dr. and Mrs. E. P. Parker 
also sail this week.—Fourth has engaged H. 8. 
Galt, a graduate this year from Hartford Seminary, 
as assistant pastor the coming year. Mr. Galt will 
go out under the direction of the A. B.C. F. M. as 
soon as it can be arranged.—First. Dr. Walker 
attended church a week ago Sunday for the first 
time since his illness, and has now left with Pro- 
fessor Walker for their summer home in Vermont. 


SALEM.—The church has been reopened and re- 
dedicated, after having been closed two months for 
extensive repairs on the interior. No debt has 
been incurred, a fact due largely to the beneficence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Alvah Morgan, the former having 
been an officer of the church for over 30 years. A 
special historical address was given by Rev. C. B. 
McLane. 2 

BETHANY.—Rev. C. 8S. Macfarland, who has reg- 
ularly supplied the pulpit during the last three 
years of graduate study at Yale, was unable to ac- 
cept an invitation extended to do so for another 
year, and Mr. P. H. Ralph, a graduate of Beloit Col- 
lege now in Yale Divinity School, will preach dur- 
ing the coming year. 


Continued on page 953. 
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BEECHAM’S PILLs will dispel the “ blues.” 


The healthy child should have Mellin’s Food be- 
cause it will keep him healthy, while the sickly 
child should have Mellip’s Food because it is nour- 
ishing and suitable and gives strength and vitality. 


THE White Mountain travel, so called, when the 
denizens of the city seek the cooling breezes and 
pure air of the superior altitudes of the hills of New 
Hampshire has commenced, but not sufficiently to 
embarrass the baggage and train men of the city. 
A little later, when the tide of travel sets up across 
Lake Winnepesaukee, The Weirs becomes an at- 
tractive, busy, but exceedingly cool and pleasant 
place. Those who contemplate passing the summer 
in a restful manner, and desire a diversity of attrac- 
tions within easy reach, will find an ideal place in 
the New Hotel Weirs on the Lake Winnepesaukee 
at Weirs, N. H. 


‘*You May Bend the Sapling 
But Not. the Tree.’’ 


When disease has become chronic and 
deep seated it is often difficult to cure it. 
That is the reason why it is best to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla when disease 
first shows itself, In long-seated, tena- 
cious cases, Hood’s Sarsaparilla is also 
wonderfully successful. 
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UND OXYGEN 


or write. COMPO 
7 Temple Place, Boston. 


sore EYES Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 























FROM THE 


FAR EAST. 











| other arm is a tumbler holder. 
be used as a shelf. ; 
Six stout legs. Wide arms. 


Mr. Kipling has told you of the White 
Man’s Burden. 
man’s repose. 

He gets his burden in the far 
is only proper that his repose should come 
thence also. 
Chairs gained their renown in a land where 
the thermometer is cut high in the neck and 
the heat is tragical. 

Some furniture needs to be tried to com- 
mend itself. But not this delightful piece of 
luxury. If you could merely see it as it will 
appear on your veranda or in your Living 
| Room we should have your order today. 

There is a large pocket on one arm for your sewing or the newspapers. 
On each side of the foot is a seat which may also 


Let us speak of the white 
East. It 


These East Indian Lounging 


On the 


Full cushioned seat. Enameled in all the art stains. 








PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


1899 
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Continued from page 952. 


The Ladies’ Society in Westbrook have just ex- 
pended about $300 im laying cement walks on the 
eburch hill. 

MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

ELMIRA.—Rev. H. E. Gurney, who has for some 
time been the pastor of the new Congregational 
church here, will soon turn his work over to a suc- 
cessor and resume his labors as general missionary 
for the society. Since he came to Elmira a beauti- 
ful church building has been built and furnished 
and the condition of the church has in every way 
been advanced. 

Pennsylvania 
{For news see page 950.) 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

CoLUMBUs.—Mayflower on June 18 celebrated 
its 10th anniversary with appropriate exercises 
both morning and evening. Addresses were de- 
livered by laymen. The pastor, Rev. B. R. Long, 
gave a historical sketch. Beginning with a mem- 
bership of 39, the number received into the church 
is 265 and the present membership 181.—North 
has re-elected its pastor, Rev. J. J. Shingler, for an 
indefinite period, instead of for one year as hereto- 
fore. In testimony of their appreciation of his 
faithful services $160 have been added to his sal- 
ary. 

IMlinois 
(For Chicago news see page 933.) 

CENTRALIA.—In accordance with a plan of the 
pastor, Rev. O. L. Kiplinger, an effort has just been 
made to rid the church of a burdensome debt. 
Previous canvass had been made, and to aid the 
good enterprise the Illinois H. M. 8. appointed 
Evangelist Van Auken for a visit on that occasion. 
The entire indebtedness was provided for and the 
church is rejoicing. 

Indiana 

East Mt. CARMEL.—Mr. W. D. Daniels of Evans- 
ville, who gave the bell, has recently provided an 
organ and the means to give the building three 
coats of paint. This church is the only one in a 
lumbering village in the lower Wabash bottoms. 
It gets along without home missionary aid. J. F. 
Van Sickle, a licentiate, is acting pastor. 

INDIANAPOLIS.— Trinity’s membership has 
passed the 200 mark and the work is prosper- 
ing. Rev. Levi White is pastor. 


Wisconsin 

CLINTONVILLE.—On learning of the fearful dis- 
aster by cyclone at New Richmond, this church, 
although 250 miles away, appointed Deacon Torrey 
to visit the field of desolation, carrying a purse of 
money and sympathy to the church and the stricken 
people. 

WHEATON.—Rev. H. R. Vaughn has lost barn, 
horse and buggy by lightning. This is a serious 
loss, since the barn had just been completed, and 
the pastor has long rides to take. 


THE WEST 
Missouri 

St. Louis.—Sunday evening services have been 
inaugurated at the old down town building of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, which since the re- 
moval of the people to Taylor Avenue has been 
unused, except for meetings recently held by the 
C. E. Society. It is proposed to hold a service every 
Sunday evening till October, the various pastors of 
the city preaching, regardless of sect. The initial 
sermon was preached June 11 by Rev. C. H. Patton 
of the First Congregational Church. Dr. 8. J. Nic- 
olis (Pres.) was to follow June 18. Fine music, 
free ice water and fans are added attractions. The 
services opened with good attendance. 

Minnesota 

MINNEAPOLIS.—May/lower, carried on with an 
afternoon service by Rey. 8. G. Updyke of Bethany, 
has had a successful year of growth and ministry to 
its scattered neighborhood. The extreme poverty 
of many in its field has made the work difficult in 
the absence of missionary aid. 

ULEN AND TWIN VALLEY.—Sunday schools 
have been organized at each of these points, and 
Mr. U: L. T. Lindholm of Chicago Seminary has be- 
gun work with a prospect that churches will be or- 
ganized soon. 
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PACIFIC COAST 
California 


The plan to consolidate three Oakland churches 
—Fourth, Market Street and Plymouth Avenue — 
has been voted down for the present, though it 
may materialize later. At Nordhoff, however, in 
Ventura County a consolidation has been effected 
of the Congregational church of 75 members in the 
village and the Presbyterian of 40 members one 
mile out. By this plan $400 will be saved to the 
H. M. Societies of both denominations. It is the 
Presbyterian organization that survives because 
that was first formed. But in acknowledgment of 
the excellent work done by our church the Presby- 
terians pay $1,000 into our H. M. treasury. Dur- 
ing the three years’ pastorate of Rev. F. F. Pearse 
47 members have been added to the Congrega- 
tional church. 

Los ANGELES.—First raised last year $3,500 
toward its debt by volunteer subscriptions. A 
prayer fund was started, each member praying for 
grace to deny himself some luxury for the sake of 
the church. The amounts received were numerous 
and many of them small, but great devotion and 
enthusiasm were kindled, and the people have set 
themselves to raise this year the balance of $10,- 
000. On condition that this is done the pastor, 
Rev. W. F. Day, has subscribed $1,000 from his 
salary. 








GETTYSBURG, LURAY, WASHINGTON.—Over the4 


battlefield of Gettysburg, over the pieturesque Blue 
Mountains via Hagerstown and Antietam, and 
through the historic Shenandoah Valley to the 
unique Caverns of Luray, thence across the roil- 
ing hills of Virginia to Washtngton is the route of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad personally conducted 
tour which will leave Boston Sept. 15. Rate, in- 
cluding hotel expenses, admission to the caverns, 
carriage drives, etc., $35. Itinerary of D. N. Bell, 
tourist agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


Goop NEws FOR SUMMER.—Our readers will 
notice that in today’s paper there is the picture of 
another one of those fascinating pieces of willow 
furniture from the collection which the Paine Fur- 
niture Company have specially designed as typical 
summer luxury. The piece today is a great chair 
lounge. It follows the lines of the human body, 
and is equally delightful for sitting, reclining or 
sleeping. It has spacious side pockets, with an ex- 
tra seat on each side of the foot. The picture may 
be found in another column. 




















Advocate 
Temperance 


Then you should advocate every- 
thing that advances the growth of 
temperance, HIRES Rootbeer is 
strictly a temperance drink. It is 
helpful to the cause of temperance be- 
cause it takes the place of stimulat- 
ing beverages. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


is not a stimulant. It is a prre, deli- 
cious health giving drink for home 
making and home drinking, as harm- 
| less as pure spring water. A package 
makes 6 gallons. 
HIRES Rootbeer Carbonated, ready for drinking, 
| gold everywhere by the bottle and ease. Write and 
ask how a boy can make from 40 cents to $4.50 a day. 
| A beautiful picture book ef rhymes free. 
| THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO., > Phitadeiphile. 
| 


| 
| } 























The Queen 
of toilet 
requisites is 


foam 


For the Teeth 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 
AT DRUGGISTS. 


Sample vial of Rubifoam mailed 














cee] free On receipt of postage, 2 cents. 
Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., 
well, Mass. 
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Pale, Thin, Delicate 


people get vigorous and 
increase in weight from 


Somatose 


A Perfect Food, 


It is a powder made from the most 
nourishing elements of meat, prepared 
for the nutriment and stimulus of weak 
systems. May be taken in milk, water, 
tea, coffee, etc. 

Al druggists’ in 2-02.,%, % and 1 1b. tins. 

lea by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 


Pamphlets mai: 
# Stone St,, New York City, seili: nts ag Farben- 
fabriken vorm Friedr. Bayer & Co., Siberfeld. 


CHURCH BELLS .cr'vest. 


MoSHANE | BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, is 

















BELLS 


foal Alloy Church and School Bells. oo . 
Catalogue. The C.S. BELL CO., H 


soae £323 Dr ISAACHOMPSONS EYE WATER 














HISTORIC TABLETS 


in the facade of 
The Congregational House 


Proof Impressions of the Plates which 
are appearing in The Congregationalist, 
on heavy, coated paper, ample margins 
(separate sheets 11x11% in.), with a 
fine picture of The New Congregational 
House and descriptive letterpress. 

Rolled in mailing tube. Sent postpaid. 


PRICE 25 CENTS 


Address 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 B St., Bost 


























[ yr; RKIN Sf A PS AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 7he Congregationalist, March 30th. 
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The Business Outlook 


It is the midsummer season, and yet general 
trade reports are more than commonly satis- 
factory. Moreover, prices are wonderfully 
strong for this time of year, even on top of 
the many recent advances. In some instances 
the course of prices is still upwards. This is 
most notably the case in iron and steel, where 
the boom continues unabated. The usual 
summer shut down in iron and its allied in- 
dustries will not take place this season. All 
the companies have more business on their 
books than they can clear up in a year. Com- 
ing on top of the extreme activity in iron and 
steel in our own country is the reported plac- 
ing of enormous contracts for steel rails with 
American manufacturers by Russia. 

The woolen goods situation has undergone 
material improvement. In leading markets 
there is an active demand and from several 
prominent manufactures comes the statement 
of very light supplies on hand. Cotton goods 
continue in a very strong position. Boots and 
shoes are moving forward in good volume and 
the recent advances in prices are being more 
easily realized. Lumber continues in active 
demand and very strong in price. 

The speculative situation in both Wall and 
State Streets remains practically as last re 
ported. Extreme apathy exists and security 
values move within very narrow limits. The 
great speculating public does nothing but 
awaits action of the bull leaders in Wall 
Street. For some reason the latter do not 
seem disposed to take an active part in the 
game. After July 4 there may come a change 
for the better, but it will hardly come before 
then. 





Biographical 

REY. EARL B. WOOD 
The church in Fort Fairfield, Me., is sadly be- 
reaved by the death of its young pastor, from 
typhoid fever, June 22, at the age of twenty-eight. 


He graduated with bigh honor from Bowdoin Col- 
lege in 1892 and afterward from the Divinity School 
at Harvard. He was brought up as a Unitarian, 
but joined a Congregational church about two 
years ago. Soon after he was called to Fort Fair- 
field. He leaves a wife and many relatives and 
friends in his native city, Bangor. 


PROF. SAMUEL HARRIS, D. D., LL. D. 

Dr. Harris died last Sunday evening at his home 
in Litchfield, Ct., aged eighty-five. He was a grad- 
uate of Bowdoin, of thé class of 1833, and of 
Andover Seminary,1838. For twelve years he was 
professor of systematic theology in Bangor Semi- 
nary and for four years president of Bowdoin Col- 
lege. In 1871 he became Dwight professor of sys- 
tematic theology in Yale Seminary, remaining in 
that position till moved by increasing age to cease 
active work. Further notice of his life and public 
service may be expected in a later issue of The 
Congregationalist. 








Marriages 


BLAU—ELLSWORTH-—In Braintree, June 24, by Rev. 
A. A. Ellsworth, Prof. Max Frederick Blau of Adelphi 
College, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Julia Elisworth, daugh- 
ter of the officiating clergyman. 

GOFF—FARNU M—In Andover, June 15, by Rev. F. A. 
Wilson, Frederick B. Goff and Laura F. Farnum. 

SHIPMAN—RIPLEY—In Andover, at the Old South 
Church, June 15, by Rev. Messrs. C. H. Cutler and 
F. Wilson, Rev. Frank R. Shipman, pastor of the 
church, and Mary Appleton Ripley. 


Deaths 


CLARK-—In Stillwater, Minn., at the home of her son, 
Dr. T. ©, Clark, June 16, Elizabeth Storey Gilman, 
widow of Rev. Nelson Clark, aged 79 yrs. 

HICKS~—In McAlester, Ind. Ter , June 10, Rev. William 
H. Hicks, aged 74 _ He came to this place as a 
Congregational missionary in 1880. 

SHERRILL—The wife of Rev. A. F. Sherrill, D. D. 
died early Sunday morning, June 18, and was buried 
two days later in Omaha, where she had spent 18 years 
during her husband’s pastorate with the First Church. 
She was i)] nearly three years. 

WALKER—In Northampton, June 19, Mary A., widow 
of Rev. Aldace Walker, D. D. 

















THE spring months are most likely to find your blood 
impure and lacking in the red corpuscles which enable it 
to cary nourishment to the nerves and other ge 
Therefure you feel weak, tired and listless and are 
troubled with spring hum rs, Relief is giv oy, Hood's 
eres which purifies, enriches and izes the 





Hoop’s PILLs cure biliousness. Mailed for 25 cents 
by 0. L. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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THis WILL INTEREST MANy.—F. W. Parkhurst, 
the Boston publisher, says that if any one who is 
afflicted with rheumatism in any form or neuralgia 
will send their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass., he will direct them to a perfect cure. He 
has nothing to sell or give, only tells you how he 
was cured. Hundreds have tested it with success. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR AT DETROIT.—The Mass- 
achusetts Christian Endeavor Societies, including 
the general officers, will journey to Detroit by the 
Boston & Maine Railroad and its immediate con- 
nections, which has been designated as the official 
route. 

The first route, known as Tour “A,” leaves Bos- 
ton via the Boston & Maine Railroad and runs via 
White River Junction and Montreal to Detroit, re- 
turning same route, and the price for round trip 
tickets from Boston is $15. Tour “B” is the most 
inexpensive ten-day trip that could be planned. 
Going, the route is the same as given above, but 
returning the route diverges, taking in Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence 
River and Lachine Rapids, Montreal and the White 
Mountains. 

The rate of $32 for Tour “B” includes railroad 
and steamer tickets, Pullman sleeper one night go- 
ing and one night returning, hotel accommodations 
at Thousand Islands, Montreal, Fabyans, and din- 
ner on St. Lawrence River steamer. Tour “‘C” is 
a layout that is In every way well worth taking in, 
and will be under the supervision of Excursion 
Manager H. N. Lathrop, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
and includes every expense of a sixteen-day vaca- 
tion. 

The route and train, Boston to Detroit and re- 
turning via Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands and 
St. Lawrence River, is the same as Tour “B.” In 
addition, side trips to Quebec, Saguenay River, 
Franconia Notch and a night on the summit of 
Mt. Washington are included. 

Rate, Tour “C,’”’ all expenses from Boston back 
to Boston, $88. This rate includes all meals en 
route, all side trips as mentioned, board in Detroit 
at The Cadillac, Massachusetts’s headquarters, the 
largest and finest hotel in the city. 

Tours A, B and C leave Boston from Union Sta- 
ticn (B. & M. R. R.) Tuesday, July 4, at 12 20 p.m, 
Rates are the same from Worcester and Spring- 
field. Final limit of all tickets Aug. 15. 

If you have any idea of attending the Detroit 
convention, send to the excursion managers for 
complete itinerary, which is now realy. 
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‘BEECHAM ’c: 
7 E PILLS" S: 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as 
Wind and,Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, j 
Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after meals, Diz- 
ziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of 
Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath,Cos- 4 
tiveness, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, b 
Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembl- 4 
q ing Sensations, etc. These ailments all arise 4 
. from a disordered or abused condition of the 7 
q stomach and liver. : 
: am’s Pills, taken as directed, will 4 
{ quickly restore Females to complete health. They > 
: Promptly remove any obstruction or irregularity 3 
, of the system. - For a ; 
} Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, Sick 
, Headache, Disordered Liver, etc., ’ 
> they act like magic—a few doses will work won- 4 
> ders upon the Vital Organs ; Strengthening the 4 
‘ en «| ine, Sry the ap jose toot m- 4 

plexion, bringing back the keen of Appetite, ¢ 
> and arensieg with the Rosebud of Health 4 
> ofthehuman ¢ 
> frame. For throwing off fevers they are specially 4 
> renowned. These are “facts” admitted by thou- 4 
> sands, in all classes of society, and one of the 4 
> best guarantees to the Nervous and Debilitated ¢ 
> is that 's My A 
in the World. has 
testimonial ‘ac tem OY 

eecham’s [s recommend 
selves. 

Beecham’s Pills have for many years been the 

pular family medicine wherever the English 
janguage is spoken, and they now stand without 
a rival, 

10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 
Annual sale 6,000,000 boxes, 
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Free. 
Keystone 


Silver White 


Gelatin 


If your grocer cannot supp! 
us bis name and we will pA fy 
a sample package of ge atfoe an 
reci esserts by the lead 
cooks of the country. A full size 
bex mailed for 15 cents. 
Michigan Carbon Werks, Detroit, 
ws! largest makers of gelatine 









in the world. 
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JHE SAVING OF ATTENTION AND TIME 
SREFOOM FROM DIRT, UNIFORMITY OF HAT * 
AND ABILITY TO REGULATE 17, APPEALS AT. 
” ONCE TO THE HOUSEHOLDER. 


Ge (ad Vee 


YOU RUN NO RISKS WITH OUR 
goops. SEND FOR DESCRIP- 
TIVE CIRCULARS 


S0ld by Leading Dealers. 
saat Loot 


MAGEE FURNACE GO. 


32-38 UNION ST, BOSTO 






































A Delightful Effervescent 


beyond compare. 


Superior in all respects 


to any mineral water known. A refreshing 


drink that cures sick headache, constipa- 


tion and 


disordered stomach in the most 


pleasant and effective way. 


Pamphlets on application. 


TARRANT & CO., Cuemists, New York. 
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Weekly Register 
Calls 


tor of Indiana School Journal 
and ‘deacon in Plymouth Ch,, Indianapolis, ¢ the 
preeidency ea Ant Anne ColL., Yeliow Springs, O. Ac- 


ts, 
BLANSHARD, Francis G., Smith Memorial Ch., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., to Helena. Mont. Acce 

BOD AN, Fred’k H.. Yale Sem., to Firs ch., Rockford, 


BROWN, Jobn_L., for a year to Ceaperem, Io., where 


he bee a supplied Six months. Acce in 
os R., Vanderbilt, ich., to Sherman. 


copes 
c ony Jos. Fe Union Sem, to Rosalia, Wn. 
COOHRANE, Robt. H., Andover Sem., to North Weare, 


N. H. Accepts. 

DAVIESS vat» Plankinton, 8. D., to Bowdle. Begins 
wor 

ELY, Edward L., Roekford fo., to Rapid City, 8 

Harry’ L., former of Strawberry Point; To 

shmare, . D. 

R rofessor in Bangor Sem., en 

call to chair ¢ Hebrew and 0. T. criticism, ‘at Unit. 

Theol. Sem., M ville, Pa. 

GODDARD, Henry M., late of So. Royalton, Vt to 

West Concord, N. H. gy and has begun 

GRIESHABER, Chas. 0. Is'and Pond, Vt- to Shelby, 


Mich, 
Shogun work. ns” , Ipswich, 8.D.,to Oacoma. Has 
er x Albert E., recently of Canterbury, N. H., to 
ys Accep 
HARLOW, Reuben “W., Park Rapids, Minn., to Felton, 


fora sere. 
Presb. >. i ad of Weston, Vt., 


BELL, Prof. Wm. A., edi 


Accepts 


. F., Pe rth ona: Cardonia, Ind., to Coal Bluff 
and Caseyv pe inaddition. Accepts, and will have an 


assistant. 
Ls Ye ay E. (M. E.),  * ees to Sylvan Ch., Fox 
as celia pastor. pts. 
Hartford one “ter a year at E. Granby, 


LYTLE Jas LBs, 
Ct. Ace epts. 
MARSH Robert L., yg Io., to asscciate pastor- 
ate iY t Burlington. — 
MYE Jo C., recen y of Beardstown, Ill, to 
siighiand, Accepts. 
Edwin L., oe Ave. Ch., Brockton, Mass., 


~ to ABODY, Ch., Neponse 
PEA E., "as, Ch. of Redeemer, New 
pata indsor Ave. Church, Hartford. 
EARDON sa. H. rr Sem. qn to Union 
Treenv 
sete Francis ‘A. “ropsfield, Mass., to E. Weymouth. 


RALPH, Philp H., Yale Sem., te pomens, Ct., fora 
ey r. sAccepts, and has begun 
RICHARDSON et L., accep pts val to remain for 


one at First C » where he has been 


supplyi a 
RIGBY, E., alia ak to A. M. A. work in 
the mountains at oauee Tenn. 


ine, W 


Accepts. 
ROMINGER, Henry V , Crawford, Neb., to Laramie, 
° ece 
sc WIMLEY, ¥ Wm. A., formerly of David City, Neb., 
to Ashkum, Til. Accepts. 


D 
8t meh Vite Seen &, , to Shefield, O., in connection with 
orain 
saa John J., to remain indefinitely at North 
Olumbus O.. where he has served two years. 
VENSON, Friendship and Jonesville, 
, to Pittsville ‘and Vesper. Accepts 
TRUS SSELL, Wm. F., Champlin, Minn., to Second Ch., 


Ww eas 
TYLER Fay, Piymouth Ch., Oshkost, Wis., to Ply- 
ingutht fim Columbus, O. 
Oraig, Gardner and Rose Valley, N. D., to 
by a * 8 an ‘Buxton. Accepts. 
WILLIAMS, Benj. A., to remain a second year at Broad 
Brook, Ct. Acc 


epts. 
Ww Senter Wailace H. , Dexter, Me., not called to Randolph | 


Vt. 
WORRELL, Wm. B. maa to Hobart, Ind., in connec’ ion 
ith Ro:s. Accep 


Ordinations and Installations 


BARROWS, Irvin, Boeene cet, 0. Petecie, 8. D., 
June 21, } do H. M. work in the uth. Ser rmon, 
Rev. W. A. Lyman; other parts, Hg Messrs. R. B. 
Hall, H. W. “Webb, Lauriston Reynolds, A. H. Robbin:. 

CAMB, re C., i. Whitman, Mass., "June 22. Ser- 
mon, Ale “McKenz le; other parts, Drs. C. B. 
Rice ok Ww. “Archibald, kev. Messrs. Arthur Trus- 
low, E. 8S. Porter, A. ¥. Pierce, F. 8. Hunnewell, 
Granville Yager. 

CLYDE, John P., Yale Sem., 0. Dunlap, Io., June 20. 

Sermon, Rev. J. W Wilson; other parts, *sec. T. O. 

Douglass, Rev. BR ea J. M. Cumings and P. Bb. 


Wes 
COLF, ‘Donald G., Yale Sem., o. Inga Ch., Fargo, 
me June 15. Sermon, Dr. H. Hallock; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. J. L. pate, *d. 6. Bascom, J. 8. 
ood, J. R. peovenponer. Di r. H.'C. Simmons. 


HADLOCK, Edwin H.,, thivet Ch., Springfield, Mass., 
June 20. Sermon Dr. Wallace Nuttin i, = parts, 
Rev. Messrs. W. T. ne ns, H. P. ‘ 
Woodrow, L. = Cone, A. E. Cross, Drs. 8 cm "Barnes 
and P. 8. Mox 


MAIR, John y 0, Howick, Ont., June 16. Parts by 
oer anaes. fe . McGregor, C. E, Bolton, Matthew 
e , 
sUFFA, Andreas, Chicago Sem., o. p. manne (Zoomer 
.0.), 3. D., June 10. Sermon, Dr. M Eversz; 
ther parts, Rev. Messrs. arr RAY Abram 
Jodel, John Sattler, John L 


T 1ORP, Willard B., 4. South oh. jonteago, mi. sup 20. 
Sermon, oe. F. A. Robie: e or, J. M, 
iturtevant, J ®. Loba, E. Williams, gs nig Messrs. 

Danforth, J. W. Fifie i 





Bath, Me., June 2. 
rts, Prof. C. 


rmon, Dr. J. L. Jenkins; “ahi at 
orrey, ge essrs. E. R. smith, H. W. euler, C. 8: 
Patton, O Folsom, A. F. Du is. 

YORK. Burt L, Yale Sem., o. and i. Roxbury, Ct., June 
15. Sermon,” fro. Porter, D. Ny other *parts, 
Profs. B. W. oe, D. S is D. Rev. 

essrs. R. E. © "p” Smiley, F . bug «td 
J. A. Freeman, W. H. Pectin 
Resignations 


Martin B., People’s Ch., Proineve 
BUSHNELL, Albe Sanetaee rnacie Ch., st. Tie: Mo., 
after 10 years’ servic: 
= John L., Ocheyedan, lo., withdraws resigna- 
been oy I-aac, First Ch., Hennessey, Okl., withdraws 
GRI SHABER, Chas. O., Island Pond, Vt., to take 


ve 
Edward C., Danbury, N 
flower cn, Indianapolis, Ind., 
to take an, Nove 


IVES, Joel S., Stratford, Ct., to accept secretaryship of 

Sete ‘ a 16 s , on wh take 
Sk Sprtog a ears 

KEVAN, Jas aye) rk Das 


Alonzo Wi Ch, Cin 
©. “Wili atudy oie Pag ee 
SAGE, Chas. J., Avoca, Neb. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


SMITH, Otterbein O., Traer, Io., to goes t appoint. 
pent of the S. 8. & BP. Soviety as Supt Iowa Suan 
schools. His present address is 
rhe MAS, David L., Highmore, 8. D., iy accept call to 
ach. in Wyoming." 
Dismissions 
CONE, bLuther H. egy Ch., Pesmgnets Mass., June 
0, atter 2 mare 1 years’ service. He was made 
tor emert 
iLTASISON, sas. 8., South Ch., Augusta, Me., June 
Miscellaneous 


upit. Arch. M., of Taylor Ch., New Haven, Ct., sailed 
une ag for two months in the British Isles and 


LUTHER, Claire F., and his wife, myetie, ., 
reception June 14, the fifth anniversary their 
marriage. A purse of $42 was alee to them by 
members and friends, and a beautiful rocker by the 
nae ray + a the village. 

Rockland, Me., was recently called 
= (oon 0. by the death ‘of his father, an in- 
fluential Presbyterian pastor, who had been settled 

there we A —— 

ade mont, the new pastor at Winchester. 
N.H whad his wife, were recently tendered a delightful 
reception, A was largely attended by members 

6. 


vea 


and towns 

SMITH, Arthur, the ne astor at Piermont, N. H. 
has iately moved his tam ly into the parsonage and 
settled down to earnest work. A a recently 


work. 
yu ve vel, attended and much enjoyed. 
and his wife were ” surpri 
June O38, b a large’ and enthusiastic reception ~ 
the gitt of mp8, in gold in honor of the 10th anniversary 
of his is pastorate over the Free Ch., Andover, Mass. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


What Makes a Christian 
2 Pet. 2: 


Whison 





Topic, July 2-8. 
Nation? Deut. 8; Ps. 33: 10-22; 
9, 10. 

Justice, humanity, integrity, obedience of rulers, 
reverence for God. 
(See prayer meeting editorial. } 
Missionary topic: The Relative Claims of 

City and Country as Mission Fields. Matt. 

10: 1-23; Luke 19: 41, 

{See editorial comment in issue of June 22.) 





Home Missionary Fund 


A Friend........... Kiedeecessere ch cd chogsatonsse $ 
In te Name 
A Friend 











Have you Eaten too Much? 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
If your dinner distresses you, a few drops in hal, 
a glass of water gives quick relief. 








955 





Baron Von Liebi: 
) long ago predict 
> that the coliam of exe 
cessive-starch flour 
would result in dis 
aster to the race, 
The truth of this is 
now plainly seen in 
many directions: in 
the changes ot the 
types of disease, in 
the general preva- 
lence of nervous dis- 
eases, in the sudden 
breaking down : 

persons parent ¥ 
Pt the full tide of 
heath and vigor. Well! it is hard work to fight 
oe! battle of life on only Ps per cent, of nerve 

Be warned in time! 


INKL MILs TTOUD 


AFINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 
retains all the nutritive properties of the whole 
wheat, the gluten, phosphates, and mineral 
elements, and is thavelore especially rich in 
blood-producing, tissue-building qualities. 

If your grocer does not have it, send us his 
name and your order—we will see that you are 
supplied, 

The Genuine Made only by 


FRANKLIN MILLS GO., Lockporl, W. Y. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. 
ADA DAD. 


A FREE Package 
of Eucalol. 


We will send FREE, on receipt of 4 cents 
in stamps for postage, a 25c. package of 











EUCALOL. Eucalol is a positive cure for 
CATARRH, “*Anp cobs. 


THE EUCALOL CO, 108 Fulton St., New York. 

















The cracker jar has been supplanted by the Uneeda Jinjer 


Wayfer box. The box that keeps its contents as fresh as the day 


ey 


came from the oven. When your appetite craves a fresh, sweet, delicate 


morsel trya Uneeda Jinjer Wayfer. Keep the box where you 
can try them often, Where the children can get them as often as they like. 


Uneeda 
Jinjer Wayfer 


is the sweet sister of Uneeda 


Biscuit. 
Made only by NATIONAL BI 
‘egistered trade mar 


Proprietors of the r 





Ask your grocer for them. 
Cult it pe 
Uneeda.” 





‘THE MORE YOU SAY THE 
LESS PLE REMEM- 
ror ONE WORD WITH 


SAPOLIO 
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NEWELL DwicHT HILLIs 
co 4x GhaDWATING class or LUASELL SEMINARY 


Members of the graduating class: In this year 1899, as 
you pass out from these walls, you bear with you the solemn 
injunctions given you by this sage and seer, whom I doubt 
not your professors have taught you to love, He makes his 
plea with you in the name of all the great heroines, from 
Florence Nightingale down to this last knight of a noble 
reform, Frances Willard. He asks you to remember that 
all wisdom is a trust for the sake of ignorance, that all 
wealth is a trust for the sake of poverty, that all strength 
is a trust for the sake of weakness; that you are to bear the 
burdens of your fellows because you are scholars, that you 
are to serve the poor because you are Christians, that you are 
to open up springs of happiness in the desert because you 
have followed Jesus Christ your Master, that you are to organ- 
ize your little band of celestial pilgrims and keep your column 
pointed toward God’s shining star—this is the injunction. 
That you may build such a booth for life’s smitten ones, that 
you may dig such a spring for thirsty lips, that you may dwell 
in such a bower of beauty, that all your paths may be pros- 
perity and all your ways God’s peace —this is the wish of 
those who care for and love you. May God’s rich grace teach 
you that the scholar is the favorite child of heaven and earth, 
and may you usher in that good day when every child in this 
land, through your wise instruction in schoolroom or library 
or home, shall be a patriot, a scholar and a Christian, remem- 
bering that the doing that makes commerce is born of the 
thinking that makes scholars, until you meet the great God, 
and those who love you whom you lend to God until a little 
time be past. God have you in His keeping and bring you 
to His own reward in Christ Jesus! 


—_— 
<— 





This is LASELL’S intent and attempt,—to help young women 
to take this view of life. The details of its thought and 
methods may be found in its illustrated circular, sent on 
application to C. C. Bragdon, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 








) | It Is Unusual 
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Pond’s 
Extract | 


GURES 
Hi: Bruises, Cuts, all ! 
Pain, Sore Throat, 
Sore Chest, Bron- } 
chitis, Coughs and | 
Colds. 
(Avoid Substitutes ) 
Pond’s Extract 

petiects its virtues 











To sell such values as we offer 
this week in 


Printed Batistes, 
ume Limtties, 
ako ured Ducks, 
AR LM Phin Ducks, 

yo “Wine Lawns, (2 Wwe) 
Ginghams, 


Printed P. K. 
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LOO PUD)! 


In a great variety of patterns, all this season’s 


Teer eee 
I joeuanees 






































Y q 4 
y 2 - wher ever used: : offerings, choice and desir- 
wy Hh MS se es is able, we have made one Q9 
y : price on the entire counter, e 
VRS. 6s bea iase att io: ananacedns Yard. 

















Print Counter, Near the Elevator. 


Shepard, Norwell & Go, 


Winter Street and Temple Place, 






































Seeds 
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